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WHERE A GENIUS WAS NURTURED. 


The Influence on “George Eliot” of her Early Surroundings.* 
By C. S. SARGISSON. 


HE county which can _ reckon 
among its children the greatest 
of poets and the most powerful 

of women novelists need fear com- 
parison with none; and of the two 
literary shrines, the birthplace of 
William Shakespeare and that of 
**George Eliot,’’ possibly the pilgrim 
will find more pleasure and profit in 
paying homage at the latter—for it is 
unspoiled, and, above all, unexploited in 
any sordid sense. It has not become a 
show-place, and is still marked by the 
same rustic simplicity and charm as when 
the infant eyes of one who was to dis- 
cern so much in the world first peeped on 
orchard, park, and pale well nigh a hun- 
dred years ago. Of easy access, yet 
truly remote from busy haunts, it is so 
unassuming and so part and parcel of 
the rural scene that the erector of the 
simple monument of native stone which 
stands near the farm has deemed it well 
to place upon it the inscription, ‘‘ Lest 
we forget.’”’ 

The purpose of this article is not 
mainly to describe the locality, its 
scenic and other characteristics, but more 
especially to hint at their formative effect 
upon the mind of the child fortunate 
enough to be born there. 


Presumably one of Mary Ann Evans’s 
genius would have availed herself effec- 
tively of any kind of early surroundings. 
No doubt if she had first seen the light 
on a rugged coast she would have as- 
tonished the world with her vivid 
pictures of place and people ; if nurtured 
among the wild moors, she would have 
rivalled the gifted sisters of Haworth in 
presentments and interpretations of the 
spirit of her associations. So observant, 
receptive, retentive, and reproductive 
was she that anywhere she would have 
discovered gold, taken it in in its virgin 
state, and have sent it forth again as 
bullion—still gold, true gold of that 
mine, but stamped with her own image 
and superscription. She had the power 
to see into the deeper meaning of things, 
and to comprehend humans as such, 
apart from their accidental location ; and 
hence would have apprehended and in- 
terpreted the things that are amid any 
setting. Still, it was fortunate for her, 
and even more fortunate for her readers, 
that she came into the world in this 
corner of the midland shire, where a com- 
bination of circumstances met in a 
peculiar manner the special require- 
ments of her mind in childhood and the 
immediately succeeding stage. Specu- 
lation as to what might have happened 





*This article was in type before the publication of Miss Deakin’s ‘* The Early Life of George 
Eliot,”” a most valuable aid to an understanding of the training and outlook of Mary Ann 
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Evans.—THE EDITOR. 
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‘*GEORGE ELIOT’’ ERECTED BY MR. NEWDEGATE IN ARBURY PARK, 


NEAR THE SOUTH FARM, INSCRIBED ‘‘ LEST WE FORGET.’’ 


to her, and the sort of books she might 
have sent forth, under other conditions 
can be but vague; but somehow one 
feels that her early surroundings so 
marched with her instincts, tastes, and 
genius generally that she would never 
have felt quite as much at home else- 
where. The physical surroundings were 
exactly adapted, the people of the sort 
that she could truly understand, and all 
the features and characteristics of that 
particular countryside so suited to her, 
and she to them, that the ‘‘ fit’’ was 
perfect. One feels irresistibly that, 
whatever powerful work she might have 
accomplished if her early surroundings 
had been of other kind, the reading world 
would never have had put into its hands 
books quite as good as those from her 
pen—all of them steeped in the colour, 
tone, and influence of her early home— 
in which it now rejoices. 

This is not the place in which to enter 
into the special literary qualities of her 
novels, and (let them not be omitted) her 
poems. But let the reader bear in mind 
her manifest revelling in rural scenes 
and her powerful description of the same 
—even to the tenderly noted minutie of 


‘** hedgerows, the liberal homes of un- 
marketable beauty,’’ as she puts it. 


Guide-books to the locality have been 
written by ‘‘ George Eliot’’ herself, 
quite unconsciously. In her earliest 
stories especially—but by no means ex- 
clusively—she has introduced the places 
and people of her native district: the 
estate of which her father was steward ; 
the parish church which the family at- 
tended, also others in the neighbour- 
hood ; the little town not far away—the 
‘* Milby ”’ of the stories, with its streets, 
inns, and dwellings; the farms in the 
district; each and all, with many an 
addition, figure in those pages which the 
discerning Blackwood encouraged the 
young authoress to give to the world. 
And not of those tales only, or of ‘‘ Felix 
Holt ’’ alone, of which it was truly said, 
but of nearly all her books it holds good, 
‘‘ with photographic minuteness and 
fidelity, and with the poet’s appreciation 
of all its subtle charms, and the poet’s 
power of making one feel and see the 
picture, George Eliot has given in the 
introductory chapter to ‘ Felix Holt’ 
a description of the scenery of War- 
wickshire and adjoining counties.”’ 
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Her almost uncanny insight into the 
nature of humans, and the witchery of 
her presentation of their feelings and 
thoughts, and the homely wit of speech 
and accuracy of dialect in which her 
country characters talk, are patent to all 
her readers; and it is not overstepping 
the mark to declare that the most natural 
and powerful of her rustic characters are 
those of her own native neighbourhood, 
and of her parent’s ‘‘ come frae,’’ not far 
distant. In her girlhood shé loved to 
accompany her father—between whom 
and herself there was always good com- 
radeship—on his drives and rides, some- 
times probably in something like the 
typical ‘‘ olive green gig,’’ but oftener 
in the saddle, she riding her pony by the 
side of his big horse; and noting all the 
human interests of the ‘travel—to the 
** big, bold, gin-breathing tramps ’’ who 
slouched along the road, or slumbered 
on the grass-grown margin of the way. 
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She says, ‘‘ For several years I was my 
father’s constant companion in his out- 
door business, riding by his side on my 
little pony, and listening to the lengthy 
dialogues he held with Darby and Joan, 
the one on the road or in the fields, the 
other outside or inside her own door. 
No wonder,’’ she adds, ‘‘I am rather 
fond of the mental furniture I got by 
having a father who was well acquainted 
with all the ranks of his neighbours.”’ 
One can imagine how she would pay 
rapt, but unobtrusive, attention to the 
conversations on business or gossip be- 
tween her father and the farmers and 
their wives. What she heard was not 
forgotten, and a good deal of it, in sub- 
stance if not in actual form, was 
afterwards repeated in her novels. If 
the prototypes of some of her women, 
** Mrs. Poyser’’ for instance, had only 
realised the attentive listening of the 
smart child with the live eyes, “‘ like a 


GEORGE ELIOT’S BIRTHPLACE, THE SOUTH FARM, ARBURY. 


View from Arbury Park. 
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rough, dark, overgrown puppy,’’ seated 
on her pony, maybe they would have said 
less—and readers of ‘‘ Adam Bede ’’ and 
the rest would be the poorer. It should 
never be unrealised that the actual scenes 
of her first tales, and of ‘‘ Silas Marner,’’ 
** Middlemarch,’’ and ‘‘ Felix Holt,’’ 
were laid in the midlands, and that the 
locale of ‘‘ Adam Bede ’’ is not more than 
forty miles from ‘‘ the warm little nest 
where her affections were fledged,’’ as 
she writes of the home of her childhood. 


WAS NURTURED. 

an unfortunate girl sentenced to death at 
Derby. Her first idea was to make a 
short tale of it; happily it grew under 
her pen into the more extended novel by 
which, perhaps, she is best known. Her 
mother, sister, and brother stood her in 
good stead for ‘‘ characters ’’ in several 
of her books ; though the closest picture 
of the former, as ‘‘ careful with cream at 
tea-time, with an eye to the weekly 
money,’’ is in one of her earliest tales. 
One wonders how much of her own prac- 
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GRIFF HOUSE, THE EARLY 


HOME OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


The novelist’s sitting room was on the left of the door. 


Of. the people with whom she came in 
contact she made regular use, and she 
was very constant in her memory and 
appreciation of the acquaintances of her 
early days. Her father was the proto- 
type of ‘‘ Adam Bede ’’—though it is a 
modified likeness that she paints; her 
aunt, Mrs. Elizabeth Evans, inspired the 
idea of ‘‘ Dinah Morris.’? That won- 
derful book was suggested to her by a 
story which her aunt related to her about 


tical, and now and then slightly caustic, 
turn of mind she inherited from the lady 
who is spoken of as able to keep tongue 
and knitting-needles going together, and 


who “‘ in her utmost enjoyment of spoil- 
ing a friend’s self-satisfaction, was never 
known to spoil a stocking.’’ Her sister 
stands as ‘‘ Celia Brooke,’’ and in the 
same book, ‘‘ Middlemarch,’’ her father 
serves as ‘‘ Caleb Garth.’’ She did not 
omit herself, for she also appears in 
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‘* Middlemarch,’’ as well as, more 
notably, in another place presently to be 
mentioned. It is a little pathetic that 
she describes ‘‘ Maggie Tulliver’’ as al- 
ways looking best ‘‘ in shabby clothes,’’ 
and says that ‘‘ Miss Brooke had that 
kind of beauty which seems to be thrown 
into relief by poor dress’’: a small 


matter in description of her two other 
selves, perhaps, but in a woman-writer 
significant, and in this case suggestive 


Photos by Author. 
ANOTHER VIEW OF GRIFF HOUSE, 


of an inadequate ‘‘ dress allowance ’’ at 
one period of her life. 

The remarkable variety in her ‘‘ char- 
acters,’’ and her understanding of their 
many different occupations, and the effect 
of those occupations on their lives, must 
strike any reader of ‘‘ George Eliot’s ”’ 
books. This also is largely attributable 
to the character of her early surround- 
ings. It is very rare to find as curious 
and mixed a set of conditions of life as 
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SHOWING 
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those attaching to that portion of the 
midlands’ which is now under contem- 
plation. This is partly accounted for by, 
and again partly accounts for, the varied 
character of the scenery itself. The 
South Farm where Mary Ann Evans 
was born is within Arbury Park, and is 
as purely rural as any spot could be. It 
is a plain substantial house, set in lovely 
surroundings. The garden is separated 
from the park by a picturesque split oak 


MAGGIE TULLIVER’S GARRET. 


fence; and often in the harder weather 
the deer come up to the paling and 
stretch their necks over in hope of being 
fed. The park is richly timbered, some 
superb elms standing near the farm. 
House, farm buildings, orchard, all 
might be a hundred miles from any cen- 
tre of manufacturing or commercial ac- 
tivity. On leaving the farm on a walk 
across the park one sees at first nothing 
but greensward, trees in clumps and 
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singly, a lake in the hollow, and beyond 
it a beautiful residence, Arbury Hall, or 
Priory, which has been the home of the 
Newdegates for generations. The im- 
posing and charming appearance is 
added to by the near vicinity of the old 
Priory, of rich red brick, now used as 
stables, etc. So far nothing has sug- 
gested anything but rural attractiveness 
—except that strange puffings and 


rattlings have invaded the hearing, and 
presently one finds that there is a railway 
beyond the outer enclosure of trees, and 
that coal pits have place just outside the 
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dove, and in summer even the song of 
the nightingale itself, may mingle with 
shriek of engine, snort of pit-winder, and 
the banging of buffers of shunting train! 
It is an astounding combination. But 
the wonder increases as the walk is con- 
tinued. In one direction, indeed, the 
path leads into the heart of one of the 
loveliest of country districts, and for mile 
on mile, until distant Birmingham is al- 
most reached, fields and lanes alone are 
seen and traversed; but if the long 
drive be followed from the Hall to the 
Stockingford entrance to the park, the 


THE BROWN CANAL NEAR GRIFF. 


‘* In dreamy peace.”’ 


pale of the park. Turning from the 
smudge of smoke which rises above the 
trees, and facing in the other direction, 
nothing is to be seen but lake and 
woods, while the whistling-flight or 
quack of wild duck and gentle coo of 


delightful avenue ends suddenly on a 
high road, and within a few hundred 
yards are extensive brick fields, and iron 
works of sorts, with a curious attendant 
medley of ‘‘ trades.’’ The town of 
Nuneaton is close at hand, and here are 
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WHERE A GENIUS 
mills, factories, a market, andevery sign 
of trading ‘‘push.’’ As the tourist 
follows the country lanes and lingers in 
the villages around Arbury he cannot fail 


WAS NURTURED. 9 
among all these sights and sounds—and 
the thousand things implied therein. Is 
it any wonder that this peculiar genius 
was equally at home with country gen- 
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THE POND INTO WHICH MAGGIE TULLIVER PUSHED LUCY. 


to notice the enormous windows pos- 
sessed by most of the older cottages. 
These indicate that hand-loom weaving 
was, not so long ago, a flourishing 
industry of the district; and one need 
not read farther than) ‘‘ Silas Marner ”’ 
to realise how thoroughly this side of 
local life had been noted and assimilated 
by the authoress of that powerful 
presentment of the old weaver and his 
experiences. 

Only let the reader think of the won- 
derful variety of the occupations of this 
neighbourhood, and the consequent equal 
variety of workers, with their differ- 
ent experiences, necessities, outlook, 
thoughts, speech, etc., and he will under- 
stand how fortunate it was, and is, that 
such an observer and expositor as 
“George Eliot’’ should have been 
placed amid such exceptional surround- 
ings, and should have been brought up 


tleman, farmer, weaver, artisan, pitman, 
and a host of others? To her it was 
like attending half-a-dozen schools at 
once—with full ability to learn all and 
forget nothing. The influence of those 
unique early surroundings was so excep- 
tional and so incalculable. 

It is not too much to say that Mary 
Ann Evans never accompanied ‘‘ George 
Eliot’’ along the path of fame. She 
travelled, indeed, and took her toll from 
Surrey and from Spain, as from other 
places; but her heart never roamed far 
from Arbury and Griff. Not that she 
would remember her residence at the 
former, for she was taken away when 
only six months old, the family removing 
to Griff House. Again good fortune in 
the location ; for one of the midland high- 
ways runs past Griff, and one of the 
first interests of the child (whom, as 
woman, all the world knew) lay in the 
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MAIN ENTRANCE TO ARBURY PARK (‘‘CHEVEREL MANOR’’) AT STOCKINGFORD 
(‘‘ PADDIFORD COMMON ’’). 


excitement of watching the passing 
coaches in those days-of road travel. 
The coach with its load, its mysterious 
suggestions as to whence and whither, 
its hints of a larger unknown world, the 
never-ending road along which it came, 
its emergence from somewhere and its 
passing on to somewhere else—what 
would that mean to such a child! 
Verily the lines fell to her in useful, and 
mainly pleasant, places in the matter of 
being trained to observe and think. 
Griff was the ‘‘ warm nest’”’ of her 
heart. She clung to it in her affections, 
and never left it far in her thoughts. It 
is a wonderful lesson in the broadly edu- 
cative value of intense concentration on a 
small space—and an intimate and 
sympathetic acquaintance with its 
** specimens ’’—that is afforded by the 
use made by ‘‘ George Eliot ’’ of Griff 
and its immediate neighbourhood. She 
came to sway the world by grasping the 
really representative character of one 


little bit of it; though it was a peculiarly 
helpful bit. 


At Griff she lived until she was twenty- 


one—with the exception of a short break 
while she was away at school at 
Coventry; if residence but half-a-dozen 
miles away, with, probably, frequent, if 
not regular, week-end visits, necessarily 
constitutes a break. When. she was 
about sixteen her mother died, and she 
returned ‘home to take charge of the 
household. Among her domestic ac- 
complishments was butter-making, in 
which she excelled. She always declared 
that her right hand was broader than her 
left in consequence of its exercise in 
‘“‘making-up’’ butter. There is no 
doubt that the inimitable description of 
‘“ Hetty ’’ in the dairy at the ‘‘ Poyser ”’ 
farm was reminiscent of her own ex- 
periences at Griff. 

It was here that her first writings 
were accomplished—probably many 
more in number than the world has ever 
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seen or associated with her. Her three 
first published stories included in the 
** Scenes of Clerical Life ’’’ were frankly 
descriptive of her own native neigh- 
bourhood. As aforesaid, her mother 
served as model in one of the tales. All 
the characters were drawn from life; 
though, of course, there was some pre- 
cautionary adaptation. In the stories 
‘** Milby ’’ is Nuneaton, ‘‘ Shepperton ”’ 
Chilvers Coton, ‘‘ Paddiford Common ’”’ 
Stockingford, ** Knebley ’” Astley, 
““Cheverel Manor’’ Arbury Hall. 
Sundry spots are easily identified; the 
** Red Lion ”’ at Milby is really the Bull; 
the house in ‘‘ Orchard Street,’’ where 
** Janet ’’ lived, and out of which she 
was turned that cold night to shiver al- 
most unclad on the doorstep, is one of 
the most interesting. These sketches 
were published in Blackwood’s Maga- 
sine in 1857. She speaks of the 


previous year as that ‘‘ when I had 
begun to write the ‘ Scenes of Clerical 
Life,’ ’’ but one suspects that, at least, 
copious notes must have been made 
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earlier ; otherwise her memory for details 
of scenery, appearance of people, local 
outlook, turns of dialect, etc., must have 
been remarkable indeed. 

Griff itself was intimately associated 
with one of the most important of her 
books, the scene of which was not osten- 
sibly placed there. The principal scene of 
‘** The Mill on the Floss ”’ is laid in Lin- 
colnshire ; but it is generally known that 
portions of that striking book are of an 
autobiographical nature. The relations 
of ‘‘Tom’’ and ‘‘ Maggie’”’ set forth, 
in some measure, those of Mary Ann 
Evans and her brother Isaac. Griff is 
drawn on largely. The Attic, the 
Arbour—where ‘‘ Tom ”’ and ‘‘Maggie ”’ 
used to sit on ‘* one of their happy days,”’ 
the pond in the field into which 
** Maggie,”’ in a fit of jealous exaspera- 
tion, pushed her immaculately attired 
** Cousin Lucy,’’ the ‘‘ Red Deeps,’’ the 
** Rookery Elms,’’ the ‘‘ round pool,’’ 
the scene of the fishing when “‘ the little 
lass had luck,’’ all are at Griff or very 
near it. Many episodes besides, such as 


) FROM THE LAKE. 
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‘* Maggie’s ’’ cutting off her hair, are 
recountals of the writer’s own childish 
escapades. ‘‘ Tom’’ and his doings 


were drawn from Isaac Evans, her model 
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IN THE GROUNDS AT 
near the place where ‘‘ Captain Wybrow’s’’ body was found by ‘‘ Caterina.”’ 


brother. Noone should visit Griff with- 
out ‘* The Mill on the Floss ”’ fresh in his 
mind ; to do so would be to miss some of 
the most helpful indications of what 
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residence at that place had meant to the 
writer of the novel. The visitor will not 
need to import scenes; he will simply 
recognise them. The intimate attach- 
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‘*CHEVERAL MANOR,” 


ment, and occasional quarrels, of 
“Tom ”’ and ‘‘ Maggie ’’ remind one of 
the peculiarly close relations, and 
pathetic interruption of those relations, 
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between actual brother and sister. Isaac 
was Mary Ann’s hero and constant com- 
panion. ‘‘ Brother and Sister’’ is one 
of the best of ‘‘ George Eliot’s ’’ poems, 
so full of natural feeling— 
‘** Long years have left their writing on 
my brow, 
But yet the freshness of the dew-fed 
beam 
Of those young mornings is about me 
now, 
When we two wandered toward the 
far-off stream.’’ 4 
That poem was written long years after 
the fishing episode referred to above. 
Unhappy estrangement, bitter on the 
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** School parted us; we never found 
again 
That childish world 
spirits mingled, 
Like scents from varying roses that 
remain 
One sweetness, nor can evermore be 
singled. 


wherein our 


Yet the twin habit of that early time 
Lingered for long about the heart 
and tongue; 
We had been natives of one happy 
clime, 
And its dear accent to our utterance 
clung. 





be 
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CHELVERS COTON. 
Appears in two of the ‘‘ Scenes of Clerical Life *’ as ‘‘ Shepperton Rectory.” 


brother’s part, had taken the place of 
early affectionate companionship. All the 
more real, therefore, must have been the 
lingering on the happier days, when the 
wanderings and surroundings of brother 
and sister were, as she says, 

‘*__but my growing self, a part of me, 
My present past, my root of piety.”’ 
How keenly she felt the estrangement 

may be seen jn the lines, 


Till the dire years, whose awful name 
is Change, 
Had grasped our souls still yearning 
in divorce, 
And, pitiless, shaped them in two forms 
that range, 
Two elements which sever their life’s 
course. 
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*“*Tom’”’ and ‘‘ Maggie’’ there! and 
never fell more touching lines from pen . 
than the closing stanza— 

** But were another childhood-world my 

share, 

I would be born a little sister. there.’’ 

Any mention of Griff and of the early 
intimacy of brother and sister would be 
faulty without special reference to one 
loved scene of many of their adventures, 
the ‘‘ brown canal,”’ as ‘‘ George Eliot ’’ 
herself terms it. In 

‘‘dreamy peace,” 

she says, she felt, 

rather than saw and 

heard, 

“The 
bridge, 
scented 
flowers, 

The wondrous 
watery rings that 
died so soon, 

The echoes of the 
quarry, the still 
hours 

With white robe 
sweeping on the 
shadeless noon.”’ 
There are now 

fewer barges than, 
such as ‘‘ floated 
into view,’’ then, 
taking her childish 
fancy, but they still 
occasionally come 
sweeping round the 
bend near her home 
as of yore; the 
pretty “‘rings’’ on 
the still waters show 
themselves in the 
same old fleeting 
fashion; and _ the 
fascinating, though 
for the most part 
futile, fishing still goes on at the hands 
of youthful anglers. The canal is little 
changed; and, seeing how vivid a pic- 
ture it made in the mind and memory of 
the woman who passed the first twenty- 
one years of her life near its margin, 
this paper would be culpably lacking if 
it did not provide some reference to and 
illustration of it. 


wide-arched 
the 
elder 


‘ 
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*“George  Eliot’s’’ conventional 
** schools.’ were several; one, the first 
to which she went, was kept by a 
** Dame ’’ of the olden sort, in a cottage 
which is still standing just opposite the 
gate of Griff House. Her second was 
the ‘‘ public ’’ school at Nuneaton. She 


also attended a private school in the 
same town, and afterwards was resident 
in a ladies’ school at Coventry (fruit of 
the latter, pictures of her instructresses, 


PORCH OF KNEBLEY CHURCH. 


and their father, appears in ‘‘ Felix 
Holt ’’). But Griff and its neighbour- 
hood was to her a larger school with an 
extensive curriculum; and she was a 
willing and attentive pupil—ever learn- 
ing and never forgetting. ‘‘ Local 
colour ”’ is a term of meaning in connec- 
tion with the books of many writers; 
but it was essence rather than colour in 
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the case of ‘* George Eliot,’’ indispensable 
and inevitable to her whenever she took 
pen in hand—and always the essence of 
her native place and first associations. 

It is no part of the writer’s present 
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environment, on which her keen obser- 
vation and insight exercised themselves 
so wondrously, and if he has been able 
to give a comprehensible hint or two as 
to how really that environment influenced 


at CHEVERAL MANOR. 


Where ‘‘ Caterina’’ found the body of ‘‘ Captain Wybrow.”’ 


business to appraise the genius of 
‘George Eliot,’’ and to discuss and 
place, or even to deal with, her works, 
except in their setting. If he has suc- 
ceeded in conveying any idea of her early 


her character and bore fruit in her 
writings, he has done all he set out to 
do in writing on, and partly picturing, 
the Early Surroundings of ‘‘ George 
Eliot.’’ 








THE PRINCESS OF THE BALCONY. 


By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON. 


S Jack Holstead climbed the 
A rocky path that lay like 
a thread along the face of 
the mountain, on the way to 
Ravello, he said to himself that this 
looked like a place where ‘‘ anything 
might happen.’’ It was like the dream- 
world of a fairy book, this romantic 
region he found himself entering. A 
deep ravine broke the cliff coast-line of 
the Lucanian Sea like a gash, and 
plunged inwards among the mountains. 
Presently it broadened into a deep valley, 
and high on a projecting buttress of 
rock stood the ruins of an enormous 
basilica. It struck a solemn note of 
decay, that gigantic building, telling by 
its vastness of a time when a busy people 
filled with eager, animated life this silent 
valley, crowding its great towns, 
shrunken now to crumbling villages. 
When at length Ravello stood revealed, 
the sense of desolation became almost 
oppressive. 

Could it be that someone lived in the 
ancient ruin, Holstead wondered; and 
even as he asked himself the question, 
it was answered. A long balcony, with 
a deeply yellowed balustrade of marble, 
ran beneath two of the windows towards 
which he looked and, save that the 
balusters were chipped and broken here 
and there, it seemed to be intact. Like 
a flash of light in darkness, came a 
gleam of light in one of the windows, 
and the figure of a girl stepped from 
the gloom within out into the glory of 
the sunset. 

Unaware of a stranger’s presence 
near, she stood shading her eyes and 
looking out over mountain and sea with 
a wide, sad gaze. Such beauty as hers 
had a right to happiness, and in that 
moment Holstead felt that the world 
would be a new world for him, a world 
of poetry and romance, if he could serve 
the dream-princess in some _ knightly 
way, banishing the trouble—whatever 
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it might be—that clouded her eyes, and 
made the red lips droop. Thrilled with 
the fancy as if she had called him, he 
made a step forward. A stone rolled 
under his foot; the girl started; her 
glance dropped, and encountered the 
very honest, the very openly admiring 
brown eyes of a handsome young man. 

The hand that had shaded her eyes 
fell, and rested, with a slight tremor 
running through it, on the ancient yellow 
marble of the balustrade. So, for a long 
moment, the two stood—silent, motion- 
less. Then a deep flush burned sudden- 
ly in the girl’s cheek, and spread in a 
reddening tide to neck and temples. Her 
dark eyes flashed out a look, proud, yet 
with no anger in it; she seemed to wish 
to go, yet to lack the power of move- 
ment; but at last, wrenching her eyes 
from his, she turned swiftly and was 
swallowed up in the dark spaces of the 
great room. Holstead’s pulses were in 
riot. He drew his breath quickly, and 
had to force himself to turn away. Then, 
unconscious of time, he lingered near 
until the valley was filled with purple 
shadows. But the girl did not reappear ; 
there was no sign of life in the vast, 
grey, silent building. 

Suddenly, just as he was on the point 
of moving away, he became aware of a 
tall, flitting figure, black in the falling 
dusk of evening. It hovered near, as 
if to observe him, and noticing this, 
Holstead looked no more at the palace 
windows, but began again to tramp up 
the deserted vecchia. Glancing back 
over his shoulder, he saw that the black 
figure followed; and as it came nearer 
he judged that it must be that of a priest, 
for it was draped in one long garment, 
resembling a cassock. But it never 
came near enough for him to decide with 
certainty, always hovering, always ap- 
pearing to watch unobtrusively. Hol- 
stead could not understand why his ad- 
vent should be of enough importance to 
any person in Ravello to supply a motive 
for surveillance, yet he took a firmer grip 
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of his ifon pointed stick—so strange an 
impression of malignity and evil did 
this noiseless figure make upon his 
imagination. 

At last, as if to prove that he was not 
a spy, but had business of his own, the 
man in black passed Holstead hurriedly, 
and then almost immediately disap- 
peared. 

The ‘‘ season ’’ at Ravello would not 
begin for another month or two, and 
Holstead dined alone in the quaint 
dining-room, with a chapel at the farther 
end. Here the landlady came to him at 
his request ; and among many questions 
about the past and present of the won- 
derful old place, he contrived to bring in 
some about the vision of the balcony, 
without making them too conspicuous. 
Somehow, he was not surprised to learn 
that his ‘‘ princess ”’ was a princess in- 
deed—for, had she been less, it would 
have made a jarring note in the strange 
romance of her surroundings. She was 
the Princess Immaculata della Marra, 
the last of her line—one of those great 
families which, as long ago as the four- 
teenth century, had made Ravello 
famous. She was nineteen, and abso- 
lutely alone in the world since the death 
of her mother, seven years ago. She 
had no other home than the ruinous 
palace; no companion, no servant save 
the old woman who had once been her 
nurse; as for money, barely enough for 
the meagre support of two, and the poor 
charities for which she was willing to 
sacrifice the few small luxuries that 
might have been hers. So she lived, a 
Princess among the peasants, sharing 
their life, scarcely better housed or fed 
than they, yet happy because she loved 
all and was loved by all. 

‘* But many men must have wished to 
marry her, and take her away from a 
life so unsuitable,’’ Holstead began. 

The landlady shrugged her shoulders, 
with a faint smile. 

** Without a dowry? No Italians of 
rank will marry a penniless girl, be she 
beautiful as Venus. Yet there is one 
man here—who has dared, taking advan- 
tage of her loneliness and weakness—’’ 
Madame Piancastelli drew a little nearer 
and sank her voice. ‘‘ There is a man 
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here in Ravello, sir, who is an extraor- 
dinary person. He came suddenly one 
day about two years ago from no one 
knew where, and took up his quarters 
in part of the old d’Afflitto palace. Don 
Paolo he is called, though who knows 
whether he really has a right to be more 
than simple ‘ Signore’ ? ”’ 

A sudden inspiration came to Hol- 
stead. ‘‘ Does this man wear a long 
black robe or cloak ?’’ he quickly asked. 

Yes, that was he, certainly, Madame 
assented. A black robe of velvet, usu- 
ally, with a silver girdle, worn no doubt 
to impress the peasants, whom he duped 
also, it was said. Rumour had it that 
he was rich, yet he lived meanly. It 
was whispered that he was fleeing from 
justice. He had a laboratory, in which 
he experimented with drugs. He told 
fortunes, too, and had acquired an 
ascendancy over the minds of the people. 
Denounced by the priests (for he never 
went to church) he was nevertheless the 
first to be consulted by many of the vil- 
lagers in their difficulties. He prepared 
seed which, scattered upon the ground, 
would produce a good harvest even on 
bad soil; he sold amulets to avert the 
evil eye; he compounded medicine for 
cattle; love philtres for girls; an elixir 
which would make the old young. 
Worse still—Madame Piancastelli spoke 
in a thrilling whisper—he was said to 
be a dealer in subtle poisons. 





And it was this man who had dared 
to propose for the hand of the Princess 
Immaculata! He claimed to be of 
noble birth, a distant relative of the 
Afflitti, who permitted him to live in 
their ruined palace ; nevertheless, it was 
horrible even to think of that black, evil 
hawk, and the white dove, Immaculata, 
together. The princess had not toler- 
ated him for an instant, of course, after 
she knew his wishes, though she had 
been gentle and kind at first, as she was 
kind to everybody. But, according to 
old Assunta, the girl’s nurse, he had 
frightened the poor child with veiled 
hints that she would regret her decision, 
and vengeance of some appalling, 
mysterious kind, should she ever dare 
think of marrying another man. 
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This he might or might not have been 
guilty of ; but in any case a marriage of 
the Princess Immaculata was the most 
unlikely thing in the world. Men did 
not come to Ravello to look for a bride. 

Holstead fancied he knew of one who, 
at least, after a face he had seen in 
Ravello, would be loth to look elsewhere, 
since no other could ever be as fair. 
But he said nothing, and only thought 
the more. Would it be possible, during 
his short visit, to make the Princess 
Immaculata’s acquaintance, even to win 
her friendship? He hardly dared think 
of more; and, as he asked himself the 
question, he saw a thousand difficulties 
in the way. 

For the next few days he loitered 
about the village, pretending to sketch. 
Twice only was he rewarded with a sight 
of his goddess. Once she appeared 
again On the balcony where he had first 
seen her. As soon as she caught sight 
of the young Englishman she turned 
away her head, lingered a moment, then 
went in again and showed herself no 
more. 

Next day, as Holstead was strolling 
along the path that runs under the 
ancient city walls, he suddenly saw the 
Princess approaching him. Old Assunta 
followed, carrying a basket of simple 
dainties for some sick woman. Even 
if the Princess would she could not avoid 
a meeting in that narrow way. The 
Englishman’s heart beat fast, and when 
she was close to him, he drew aside, hat 
in hand, to let her pass. She was with- 
in a yard of him; the rustle of her dress 
shook out an exquisite perfume; her 
eyes met his as she inclined her head 
with a courteous gesture. Perhaps there 
was that in his eyes which he would 
cheerfully have said with his lips; for 
a deep blush spread over the Princess’s 
cheek. She went her way, and Hol- 
stead, looking after her, caught the keen 
glance of Assunta. It seemed to ex- 
press many things—approval, trust, en- 
couragement ; and he felt himself heart- 
ened ; it was good to have even this old 
woman as a well-wisher. 

He stood until a turn of the path hid 
the Princess from him; then, raising his 
eyes, he saw at a small window above 


something that struck like a chill into 
his excited, pulsing blood. A man was 
looking down upon him, a man dressed 
all in black, with a lined, sallow face, 
from which fierce eyes shot hatred. In 
an instant Holstead knew Don Paolo, 
and remembered that this was a part of 
the d’Afflitto palace. Reading in his 
look jealousy, anger and vindictiveness, 
he flung back defiance and contempt. 
There was war between Don Paolo and 
the Honourable Jack Holstead. 


* * * * * * 


Five days had passed of the week 
which Holstead had allowed himself, and 
in two days more he was due in Naples, 
unless he changed his plans. Yet 
nothing had happened. He had tried in 
many ways to meet the Princess without 
offending her or les convenances, but 
had not succeeded. In a fever of rest- 
lessness after a bitter disappointment 
one afternoon, he had set out to ascend 
Monte Cerreto, vaguely hoping that, in 
the splendid solitude of the mountains, 
inspiration might come to him, telling 
him how to strike out a triumphant, yet 
reasonable, course of action. 

It was nearly night when he came 
down again with several more or less 
brilliant schemes in his mind, and, just 
as he had reached the head of a lonely 
valley on the outskirts of Ravello, a 
curious sound broke the dead silence, 
jarring upon his ear; a sound like the 
striking of metal on stone. 

This, at such an hour and in such a 
place, was surprising. Holstead walked 
on, peering through the gloom, until, 
passing out from behind a huge boulder, 
he came upon a sight so strange that he 
stopped abruptly, and stood still to 
watch. 

Stooping in the bed of a small water- 
course, was a dark form, digging ; Hol- 
stead, hidden by the boulder, saw that 
the course of the stream had been 
diverted by pieces of planking and a dam 
of clay. The mysterious worker was 
excavating a hole in the bed of the 
stream, now nearly dry. Then he half 
rose, stooped again, lifted something 
heavy; and there came to the ears of 
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the astonished watcher the chink of gold. 
Next the worker rapidly threw back into 
the hole the loose earth, the pieces firm 
and smooth; and removed the dam and 
the guiding planks so that the stream 
rushed again into its accustomed bed. 
As he rose to his full height, Holstead" 
recognised with astonishment the ath- 
letic figure of Don Paolo. Gathering up 
the planks, the pickaxe and the empty 
bag that had held the gold, he strode 
with them to a stunted tree, dug a 
shallow hole in which he buried them, 
and with a swift glance around, strode 
away in the direction of the village. As 
soon as he was out of earshot Holstead 
went direct to the tree, and with his 
pocket knife cut a cross deeply into the 
bark. 


With the story of Don Paolo’s insult- 
ing declaration of love for the Princess, 
and his threats against her, burning 
in his mind, everything that the ‘‘ con- 
juror ’’’ did assumed a curious interest 
for the Englishman. His imagination 
was ready to see in any unexplained, 
mysterious act a plot against the lonely, 
unprotected girl; and though, in the 
present instance, he could not compre- 
hend how Don Paolo’s burying of the 
gold could concern her, nevertheless he 
felt a haunting uneasiness which he could 
not banish. 


The most feasible explanation appeared 
to be that the man in black had hidden 
treasure dishonestly come by, perhaps, 
which he would dig up at a convenient 
season. What if he had stolen it from 
the Princess? Holstead asked himself ; 
and this supposition took him back to 
the same spot on the following night, at 
a later hour. He waited for some time, 
and at length in his impatience was about 
to go away, when from far away came 
the sound of footsteps. He stood in 
dense shadow, but the tree with the 
cross, and the stream, were silvered, so 
that he was able to see several men 
approaching, in a huddled group, with 
one leading. 


This last was Paolo, erect, his tall 
body rigid, like a man hypnotized. In 
his right hand he held a polished brass 
rod, of which Holstead had heard that 
the magician’s ‘‘ familiar spirit’’ was 
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said to have his habitation therein. 
Pressing close upon the necromancer, 
watching each movement of the rod as it 
dipped and swayed in his hand, were 
three men. As they came up, the moon- 
light touched their faces, and Holstead 
remembered that he had seen two of 
them before. The trio were worthless 
loafers from Minori, a village below 
Ravello, by the sea. Up the side of the 
stream they came, jostling each other in 
their eagerness; but at length Paolo 
stopped. His rod dipped three times. 
‘‘It is here,’’ he said. Then, as if 
waking from a trance, he directed them 
to turn the course of the stream. Two 
of the men carried planks and a pick, 
and quickly did the work; the third 
stroke with the pick laid bare the cache. 
With guttural cries of joy, the three 
would have fallen upon the gold; but 
Paolo bestrode it and thrust them back. 

** You see,’’ he said, ‘‘I have kept 
my word. I never lie. Of this treasure 
I shall give you each a hundred lire; the 
rest is mine. But to-morrow I will dis- 
cover for you in the Palazzo Stefano the 
much larger treasure the existence of 
which my familiar has revealed to me. 
In that we shall all share equally. You 
already know the conditions, and what 
you must do in order that I may win it 
for you.’’ As he spoke, Paolo had been 
hastily stuffing the gold pieces into a bag 
he had brought with him, having first 
handed their shares to his open-mouthed 
dupes. This done, they undammed the 
stream, and disappeared like shadows. 

The next day should have been Hol- 
stead’s last in Ravello, but, having 
accomplished nothing, he made up his 
mind, doggedly, that he would stay 
until he had. He would telegraph next 
morning to his father, Lord Dartmoor, 
at Naples, where the party would expect 
letters, saying that he was “ unavoid- 
ably detained.’’ 

The day of his delay passed in failure ; 
he dined gloomily, his thoughts divided 
between Immaculata, and wondering 
what villainy Don Paolo would be up to 
in the Palazzo Stefano. The night was 
glorious, and he strolled out upon the 
terrace after dinner, his cigar making a 
point of yellow brightness in the moon- 
light. 
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Suddenly, from below the terrace wall, 
a voice aspirated in a shrill whisper, the 
word ‘‘ Signore !’’ He looked down, 
and saw the figure of a woman, which, 
with a thrill, he recognised to be that of 
Assunta, the Princess’s old nurse. 

To reach her, he had to go through 
the hotel, as there was no other exit from 
the terrace ; but in three minutes he was 
by her side. ‘‘ Do not think strangely 
of me, Signore,’’ she implored in 
Italian, ‘‘ for seeking you in such a way, 
and in secret. You are an Englishman; 
and you have looked’ with honourable 
admiration at my mistress; so I trust 
you to help me in my trouble, as I could 
trust no other man here. It is wisdom 
and courage that may be needed, per- 
haps; so I thought of you, and I ran 
here in haste.’’ 

‘Has anything happened to your 
mistress?’’ Holstead asked quickly. 

** Listen, Signore, and it is for you to 
say what you think, and what is to be 
done,’”’ said the old woman. Then she 
poured out a strange story, hardly stop- 
ping to take breath. How she had been 
to an old friend in the upper part of the 
village, as was her custom on this same 
evening every week; how on her re- 
turn to the Palazzo della Marra she had 
found the Princess gone. On the floor 
of the Princess’s room, however, she 
had picked up a note. Unfortunately 
she could not read, but she had brought 
it to the English gentleman. 

Holstead struck a wax vesta, and read 
the few lines on a crumpled slip of 
paper by its flare. The mother of a 
certain Anita Strozzi prayed the Princess 
to come to her daughter, who was dying. 

*“* It is a lie!’ broke out Assunta. ‘‘ I 
heard only this morning that Anita is 
better. This is a plot—a trick of some- 
one who wishes my sweet lady harm; 
and who in all the world wishes that but 
one?”’ 

**You mean the conjuror, Paolo !”’ 
exclaimed Holstead. 

“Oh, Signore,’’ the old woman 
sobbed, “‘ he is clever: he knows how to 
hide his tracks, yet I think I see his hand 
in this. Like the hawk that he is, he 
has watched her since she refused to 
listen’ to him, and—and since your 
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coming to Ravello, he has looked at her 
—oh, I dare not say how he has looked. 
Perhaps I should not say this to you; 
but I believe you have admired her very 
much; she has thought of you, too, 
sometimes, Signore, as a lady may, when 
she leads a sad and lonely life, with 
seldom a new interest. And he has 
seen all—the arch fiend! Holy Maria, 
I cannot forget his threats! And now 
—she has disappeared.”’ 


‘* Trust me to find her, and bring her 
safely back to you,’’ Holstead said 
earnestly. ‘‘ If I don’t come with the 
Princess in an hour, go to the carabineri 
for help.’’ Assunta seized his hand, 
kissed it, much to his embarrassment, 
and hurried away towards the Palazzo 
della Marra. 


Holstead, without an instant’s hesita- 
tion, ran lightly down the stony way to 
the Palazzo Stefano, one of the oldest 
and most noble ruins in the neighbour- 
hood of Ravello. Lately it had been 
bought for a song by a rich archeologist 
in Naples, who was having the Moorish 
court excavated. Already Holstead had 
explored the place, during the hours 
when the work of excavating was in pro- 
gress; but he knew that the gate in the 
high wall which surrounded the old gar- 
dens was kept locked at night, since the 
work of restoration had been begun. 
Strange chilling suspicions _ flitted 
through his mind; and instinctively he 
had come here, to the place where the 
conjuror had appointed for a rendezvous 
with his dupes, for the solving of the 
mystery. 

He listened outside the tall, locked 
iron gate in the thick wall, but could 
hear nothing—not even an echo from the 
village in the distance, for Ravello goes 
early to bed. The gate was high, and 
had spikes at the top, but in a moment 
he had climbed it, and dropped down on 
the other side. To his surprise, a great 
key was in the lock, which looked as if 
someone employed about the place were 
not far away. Perhaps one of Paolo’s 
friends—but Holstead did not stop to 
finish the thought. He unlocked the 
gate, in case of future need, and put the 
big key in his pocket. 
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Keeping in the deep shadow of the 


wall, he moved noiselessly past the | 


cloisters to the steps leading down to the 
partially excavated Moorish Court, the 
oldest part of the Palazzo. Now, above 
the soft whispering of the wind among 
the tree branches, came the sound of sub- 
dued voices. Still cautiously Holstead 
descended. He was playing a risky 
game, but the thought of danger to him- 
self did not enter his head. He had just 
stepped behind an ancient, twisted pillar, 
when a spear of moonlight pierced the 
flying wrack of clouds, revealing the two 
men of Minori, who had accompanied 
the necromancer in last night’s quest. 

**Don Paolo has told me all about 
the last time he tried,’’ one of them was 
saying in an awed whisper. ‘‘ They 
made the incantation, when a staircase 
appeared there on the right. It de- 
scended to a vault, where stood four 
statues of pure gold, and heaps of pre- 
cious stones ; but before they could seize 
anything, a tall man with a long beard 
issued forth and drove them away, say- 
ing in Hebrew that until they brought 
him a perfectly innocent soul, they could 
touch nothing. Then he disappeared, a 
terrible serpent darted out, and chased 
them away, while both stairs and trea- 
sure vanished.’’ There was a pause, as 
the two men seemed to catch their breath 
in superstitious terror. ‘‘ But it’ll be all 
right to-night,’’ the fellow went on; 
‘* and the treasure can scarcely be calcu- 
lated, Don Paolo said. There'll be a 
quarter for each of us—s-s-h.”’ 

In his excitement, Holstead leaned for- 
ward against the pillar which concealed 
him. To his surprise, it seemed to give 
way alittle. He glanced swiftly up. A 
glint of moonlight showed him a strange 
thing: that this pillar, in the course of 
centuries, had become detached from its 
fellows by the disintegration of the mor- 
tar. It supported, indeed, on its capital, 
a part of the architrave; but threads of 
moonlight shining through the inter- 
stices of the stone, showed that the pillar 
and its capital stood alone, and might be 
removed without imperilling the rest of 
the building. 

At the instant, this discovery made 
but a small impression on Holstead’s 
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mind, for suddenly, from some side 
room, appeared Don Paolo and the third 
man, supporting between them a slight 
figure all in white. It was the Princess. 
Cords bound her wrists, and a gag, 
cruelly thrust into her mouth, hid the 
lower part of her face; but her great 
eyes shone forth like stars. 

Holstead’s heart gave a wild throb. 
The impulse was strong upon him to 
leap out and snatch the girl from the 
sacrilegious hands that dared to hold 
her; but he checked himself. There 
must be no failure of his plans. He was 
one unarmed man against four ruffians 
with knives. He waited and watched, 
tingling in every nerve. 

Don Paolo’s eyes were looking into 
the Princess’s with a hateful malice. 
They seemed to say: ‘‘ You scorned me 
once; see what has come of it; are you 
not afraid?’’ But she glanced past him 
to a curious flat stone in the centre of 
the court. 

Towards this they pushed her; the 
others drew hesitatingly nearer. Paolo 
produced a roll of parchment, from which 
he began to read in a low, sonorous 
voice. It was an invocation of the 
Power of Evil, so blasphemous, so ter- 
rible, that the peasants trembled and 
the Princess made a pathetic gesture 
with her bound hands, as if she would 
stop her ears to shut out the awful 
words. As Paolo read on, he suddenly 
drew from under his robe a long, gleam- 
ing knife, which he handed to the man 
nearest. 

Then the full horror of the scene he 
was witnessing broke with a shock into 
Holstead’s consciousness. He realised 
in a flash that the Princess was, even at 
that instant, in deadly peril; that Don 
Paolo had so aroused the avarice of his 
dupes that they were ready to go to 
the length of murder ; he understood now 
the awful meaning of the reference to an 
‘innocent soul ’’ that must be sacrificed 
to propitiate the infernal powers. He 
was witnessing a reversion to primeval 
cruelty and superstition that would be 
possible only in Italy, or among the 
black worshippers of Hoo-doo; he 
understood in its whole, subtle vileness 
the revenge that the ‘‘magician’’ hoped 
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‘to take upon the girl who had slighted 
him, who was supposed to prefer an- 
other—that other, himself. 


The incantation was nearly over. Now 
was the time to act upon the inspiration 
that had. come to him. Holstead flung 
his arms around the pillar that sheltered 
him, and tugged at it with all his might. 
It swayed on its base. Alternately 
pushing and pulling, he set up a kind of 
pendulum motion in the column. The 
length of the vibrations increased under 
his terrific exertions. Absorbed in the 
scene at the altar stone, waiting for the 
climax when the knife must be plunged 
into the throat of the innocent victim, 
and Satan himself should appear to re- 
veal the treasure, the men in the middle 
of the court did not notice the swaying of 
one of the pillars in the shadow. 


Suddenly there was a tearing, a roar; 
the column was rent from its foundation, 
and with the great block that rested on 
it, clattered like a fall of rock upon the 
pavement of the court. Acry rose from 
the three peasants as a tall, black figure 
leaped lightly from the place where the 
pillar had stood, and\ dashed up to the 
altar. It was the answer to the incan- 
tation: a spirit had come. The sacri- 
ficial knife fell from a nerveless hand. 
The three men dropped upon their 
knees, jabbering $with terror, and re- 
verting in this moment of frenzy to 
their Christian faith, crossed themselves 
as fast as their fingers could move. 


But instead of waving a wand to roll 
back the solid walls, or opening the 
ground to show the cellars crammed 
with jewels, the spirit seized the captive 
girl with a_ powerful arm, tore her 
from Don Paolo’s grasp, and ran with 
her to the stairs that led to the upper 
ground. The peasants still knelt, gaping 
helplessly ; but the magician, stooping 
swiftly to pick up the knife, was in- 
stantly in pursuit. Half way up the 
steps, Holstead set down the Princess, 
and wheeled in a flash to face his adver- 
sary. Don Paolo was leaping after him, 
his black robe flying, the keen blade 
shining in his hand, upraised to strike. 
He was two steps below the Englishman 
when Holstead’s fist shot out like a cata- 





pult, catching the Italian full on the 
point of the uplifted chin. | With the 
violence of the blow, his head jerked 
backwards; he gasped; swayed an in- 
stant on the step with outstretched hands 
that groped in the air, the knife falling 
with a clatter on the stones; then 
pitched headlong backwards with a sick- 
ening crash, rolled down the stairs, and 
lay motionless on the floor of the court- 
yard. 

‘* You credulous fools,’’ called Hol- 
stead’s scornful voice to the three 
peasants whose white faces he could 
see peering up at him from below 
out of the darkness, ‘‘ thank God 
that He has allowed me to save 
you from a .great crime! That 
wretch who lies there at your feet has 
imposed upon you, has played on your 
avarice, to make you commit a foul. mur- 
der, the guilt of which he would have 
found ready means of fastening on your 
shoulders, while he went free. He would 
have had you, to satisfy his own spite 
and hate, kill your benefactor; the lady 
who had nursed your children and cared 
for your wives and mothers. Shame on 
you, for ignorant and cruel brutes!’’ 
He had untied the gag that closed the 
Princess’s mouth; he had torn off the 
cords that held her wrists and ankles, 
and she stood by his side, leaning 
against his shoulder, her breath heaving 
as she drew in deep breaths. At Hol- 
stead’s last words, the three ruffians had 
moved forward threateningly; they 
knew now that he was no spirit. He 
took one of the Princess’s little hands 
in his, and urged her gently up the 
stairs. 

“If you doubt me,’’ he called down 
to them again, ‘‘ go to the spot where 
you found the gold in the stream last 
night. Dig under the stunted tree 
marked with a cross—I marked it. 
There you will find the pickaxe with 
which that scoundrel at your feet made 
a hole to bury the money; you will find 
the very bag in which he carried it there 
the night before. Fools, to be duped 
by such a shallow trick! At any mo- 
ment the carabineri may be here, roused 
by the noise of the falling pillar. Go 
quietly, and I will not denounce you.”’ 
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Half dazed still, their faith in Don 
Paolo broken, the men hesitated, staring 
down at the prostrate figure that had no 
power to save itself. 

But Holstead did not wait for them to 
make up their minds. The brief flame 
of the girl’s strength had died, and, 
even without looking in her face, he 
knew that she had fainted in the clasp 
of his strong arm. Catching her up 
once more, as if she had been a child, 
he was off and away, disappearing from 
the men’s sight in the thick shadows. 

He blessed his foresight now for 
having unlocked the gate, for there was 
no delay in passing through. The Prin- 
cess was safe, and as for the fools who 
would have been the necromancer’s cats- 
paw, he cared not what they might do; 
but afterwards he was to learn that, in 
rage and disappointment, one had 
stabbed the unconscious Don Paolo to 
the heart with his own knife. 

In the present, however, there was but 
one thought for him—the girl he loved. 
To fulfil his promise to Assunta, and 


take the Princess home, he must pass 
near his own hotel; and there, below the 
steps that led up to the house, were 
lights and voices, and noise of horses’ 
trampling hoofs. Someone called out to 
him. 

‘* Good heavens, Jack—is that you? 
We came up to surprise you, and your 
mother’s had a fright at finding you’d 
disappeared. For goodness’ sake, 
what’s that you’re carrying?” 

It was Lord Dartmoor, Jack’s father ; 
and from half way up the flight of steps 
Lady Dartmoor came hurrying down. 

Holstead had paused, with his father’s 
hand on his arm, and at sight of a girl’s 
white face, and falling glory of hair 
tossed back over her son’s shoulders, 
Lady Dartmoor gave a cry. ‘* Who is 
she?”’ 

‘*The Princess Immaculata della 





Marra,”’ said Holstead, ‘‘ and—the lady 
I hope may consent to be my wife.’’ 
* =” * + * * 


As it happened, only one day passed 
before that hope was fulfilled. 


A Moor. 
By M. HURST. 


Behind me now the city’s crush and roar, 

Behind me too the constant daily strain, 

The tired limbs and yet more weary brain ; 

For some brief space the struggle now is 
o’er. 

With gladdened heart I stand upon the 
moor, 

And Hope that well-nigh vanished 
smiles again, 

And e’en the heart remembers not its 
pain, 

For Nature heals as in the days of yore. 

The breezes fresh and pure blow all 
around, 

And purple heather blossoms at my feet, 

Save for the wild birds’ trilling not a 
sound, 

For all is stillness, solemn too, and 
sweet ; 

And as the body and the mind are healed, 

I hear God’s secret to my soul revealed. 


: 
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By MARY BRADFORD WHITING. 


66 OD knows, no Minister, no 
friend, EVER possessed the 
confidence of the Crown so 

entirely as this truly excellent Lord Mel- 

bourne possesses mine.”’ 

So wrote Queen Victoria in those 
journals of her girlhood which have 
recently—by permission of his Majesty, 
King George—been published for the 
pleasure and interest of readers innum- 
erable. 

The relation between the young 
Sovereign and her Mentor was a singu- 
larly beautiful one, and it has never 
been more touchingly described than by 
Greville, who remarks in his Diary, 
some six months before the above entry 
was made by the Queen in her private 
Journal, that their manner to each other 
was most striking—‘‘ his, so parental 
and anxious, but always so respectful 
and deferential; hers, indicative of such 
entire confidence, such pleasure in his 
society. I have no doubt he is passion- 
ately fond of her as he might be of his 
daughter, if he had one, and the more 
because he is a man with a capacity for 
loving without anything in the world 
to love.”’ 

A man with a capacity for loving 
without having anything in the world to 
love! This is a tragedy in a sentence, 
and the pathos of it is all the more poig- 
nant when the circumstances of Lord 
Melbourne's life are recalled.. For this 
man of the loving heart and the lonely 
life had had a wife to whom he was 
tenderly attached, and a beloved son to 
bear his name, yet his home had been no 
home to him, but rather a place of con- 
tinual strife and torment. 

Born in 1779, the second of Baron 
Melbourne’s four sons, William Lamb 
was educated at Eton and Cambridge, 
and was called to the Bar in 1804; he 
was a frequent visitor at Devonshire 
House, and there he was attracted by 
Lady Caroline Ponsonby, niece of the 
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Duke and daughter of the Earl of Bess- 
borough, who, at the time when he first 
saw her, was only thirteen years of age. 

Though not strictly beautiful, Lady 
Caroline was full of an unusual grace 
and charm; but owing to the ill-health 
of her mother, she was brought up away 
from home, and her own account of her 
childhood and that of her cousins 
throws a good deal of light on her after 
misfortunes. 

‘*We had no idea how bread and 
butter was made,’’ she says; ‘‘ how it 
came we did not pause to think; but 
we had no doubt that fine horses were 
fed on beef. At ten years old I could 
not write; my kind aunt Devonshire had 
taken me when my mother’s ill-health 
prevented my being at home. My cou- 
sin Hartington loved me better than 
himself, and everyone paid me the com- 
pliments shown to children likely to die. 
I wrote not, spelt not, but I made verses 
which they all thought beautiful. For 
myself, I preferred washing a dog, or 
polishing a piece of Derbyshire spar, or 
breaking in a horse if they would let 
me. At ten years old I was taken to 
my grandmother's, Lady Spencer, where 
the housekeeper, in hood and ruffles. 
reigned over seventy servants and at- 
tended the ladies in the drawing-room. 
All my girlhood I was a trouble, not a 
pleasure, and my temper was so way- 
ward that Lady Spencer got Dr. Warren 
to examine me. He said I was neither 
to learn anything nor see anyone for 
fear the strong passions and violent 
whims he found in me should lead to 
madness; of which, however, he said 
there were as yet no symptoms. My in- 
stinct was for music, in it I delighted ; 
I cried when it was pathetic and did all 
that Dryden made Alexander do. But 
of course I was not allowed to follow it 
up. The severity of my governess and 
the over-indulgence of my parents 
spoiled my temper and the end of it was 
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that until I was fifteen I learned 
nothing.”’ 

Such a child needed, before all things, 
guidance and employment, but the Mon- 
tessori method was unknown in those 
days, and, when her brilliant talents 
would no longer lie dormant, she set out 
on a course of self-education, roved 
feverishly from subject to subject, study- 
ing music, art, and languages, but at- 
taining to excellence in none. 

‘** Of all the Devonshire House girls, 
that is the one for me!’’ said Lamb, 
when he first felt her fascination, and 
from this opinion he never swerved, 
though the friends on both sides had 
made up their minds that the young 
people, having no fortunes of their own, 
must each make a wealthy marriage. 


But in 1805, when lady Caroline was 
nineteen and Lamb twenty-six, his elder 
brother Peniston died, and, being now 
the heir to his father’s title and estates, 
it was considered desirable that he 
should marry. 


His father, who had never loved him 
as he loved his firstborn son, did not 
actually forbid their engagement, and 
his mother, whose favourite he was, 
gave them her blessing. They were 
married on the third of June, 1805, and 
their only child—George Augustus 
Frederick, was born in August, 1807. 

So far, Lamb’s lot had fallen in 
pleasant places; with many talents and 
accomplishments, raised unexpectedly 
to a fine position, married to the woman 
he loved, and their union blessed by the 
birth of a child, far greater favours than 
fall to the lot of most men seemed to 
have been showered upon him ; but from 
this moment a change came over his 
fortunes and peace and happiness spread 
their wings and flew away. A severe 
attack of convulsive fits left the little boy 
a hopeless invalid, and while Lamb’s 
grief was too deep to find solace in ex- 
pression, Lady Caroline tried to stifle 
hers with dancing, flirting and a hun- 
dred other reckless amusements. A 
letter written to her husband in May, 
1809, shows that she was fully aware 
that she was not what she might have 
been to him: 





‘I think lately, my dearest William, 
we have been very troublesome to each 
other, which I take wholesale to my 
own account, and mean to correct, 
leaving you in detail a few little sins 
which I know you will correct. Con- 
demn me not to silence and assist my 
imperfect memory. I will, on the other 
hand, be silent of a morning, enjer- 
taining after dinner, docile, fearless as 
a heroine in the last volume of her 
troubles, strong as a mountain tiger and 
active as those young savages, Basil’s 
boys, to whom, by the way, you will 
give a shilling apiece. You should say 
to me—raisonnes mieux et repliques 
moins !”” 


This letter clearly shows that unbal- 
anced and flighty as she might be, 
she loved her husband and was 
anxious to please him, and had no 
adverse influence arisen, their mutual 
griefs and cares might have united them 
more closely ; but unfortunately for them 
both, the man who was to prove her evil 
genius now made his appearance on the 
scene- 


‘“‘Mad, bad, and dangerous to 
know !’’ were the words that she wrote 
in her diary after her first meeting with 
Lord Byron, but had she herself been 
stronger in mind and character, the 
danger would have been no greater for 
her than for many another. fair lady 
who was obsessed by the poet’s extra- 
ordinary domination. 


That dominatior it is a little difficult 
for us to understand at the present 
day; the modern reader takes down 
the Corsair or Lara from the shelf, and 
tries vainly to vouse a thrill of the lurid 
passion that Byron’s contemporaries 
felt in such fatal measure. Childe 
Harold is a beautiful description of 
foreign scenery ; Don Juan is a brilliant 
and audacious novel in rhyme; but as 
for clutching the volume out of the 
hands of young people as careful nine- 
teenth century parents were wont to do 
—that kind of precaution is long since 
out of date; there is, in fact, no need to 
clutch, for the audacities of the past do 
not provoke the curiosities of the 
present. 
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But in the early eighteen hundreds 
Byron was an acknowledged despot; 
people shuddered with horror, trembled 
with fear, or thrilled with rapture, as the 
case might be, at the sound of his name, 
but no one could possibly be indifferent ; 
his sayings were passed from mouth to 
mouth, his opinions set the fashion for 
society. To what a height his sway had 
risen may be seen by the fact that when 
Lady Caroline wished to become 
acquainted with him, Lady Westmor- 
land took her up to him to be presented, 
instead of bringing him to be presented 
to her; nor is it less striking to find that 
the distaste of dancing that his lameness 
induced in him was sufficient to hinder 
other people from enjoying the amuse- 
ment. 

‘**My cousin Hartington.’’ says Lady 
Caroline, ‘‘ wanted to have waltzes and 
quadrilles, and at Devonshire House it 
would not be allowed, so we had them 
in the great drawing-room at Whitehall. 
All the bon ton assembled there contin- 
ually—there was nothing so fashion- 
able. But after a time Byron contrived 
to sweep them all away.”’ 

It might have been thought that such 
pretensions would have disgusted one 
who craved so much for notoriety on her 
Own account; but, on the contrary, 
lady Caroline fell a victim at once to his 
mysterious fascination and indulged in 
the wildest freaks. Samuel Rogers, in 
his Table Talk, describes some of these: 

‘* Several women,”’ he says, ‘‘ were in 
love with Byron, but none so violently 
as lady Caroline Lamb. She absolutely 
besieged him. He showed me the first 
letter he received from her, in which she 
assured him that if he was in any want 
of money all her jewels were at his ser- 
vice. They frequently had quarrels, and 
more than once on coming home I found 
Lady Caroline walking in the garden, 
waiting for me to beg that I would 
reconcile them. When she met Byron at 
a party she would always, if possible, 
return home from it in his carriage; I 
recollect particularly their returning to 
town together from Holland House. But 
such was the insanity of her passion for 
Byron that sometimes when not invited 
to a party where he was to be, she would 


wait for him in the street till it was over. 
One night, after a great party at 
Devonshire House, to which Lady 
Caroline had not been invited, I saw 
her—yes, saw her talking to Byron, with 
half her body thrust into the carriage 
which he just entered. In spite of 
all this absurdity, my firm belief is that 
there was nothing criminal between 
them.” 

Her visit to Byron’s rooms in the 
guise of a young man from his estate in 
the country, is graphically described by 
Disraeli in Venetia—a novel in which 
she appears as Gertrude, lady Mont- 
eagle. Byron, or Cadurcis, as he is 
called, recognises her by her voice, and 
demands scornfully— 

‘** What masquerade is this?’ 

‘“« «Ts it a greater disguise than I have 
to wear every day of my life?’ exclaimed 
Lady Monteagle advancing. ‘ Have I 
not to wear a smiling face with a break- 
ing heart?’ 

““* By Jove! A scene!’ exclaimed 
Lord Cadurcis, in a piteous tone. 

*** A scene!’ exclaimed Lady Montea- 
gle, bursting into a flood of indignant 
tears. ‘Is this the way the expression 
of my feelings is ever to be stigmatized? 
Barbarous man!’ 

‘** Cadurcis stood with his back to the 
fireplace, with his lips compressed and 
his hands under his coat-tails. He was 
resolved that nothing should induce him 
to utter a word. He looked the picture 
of dogged indifference. 

** *T know where you have been,’ con- 
tinued Lady Monteagle, ‘ you have been 
to Richmond, you have been with Miss 
Herbert. Yes! I know all. I am a 
victim, but I will not be a dupe. York- 
shire indeed! paltry coward!’ 

** Cadurcis hummed an air.”’ 

Tears, hysterics, reproaches and en- 
treaties follow, upon which Cadurcis 
makes a final statement of his views: 

‘“** Your misery is of your own 
making ; what occasion is there for any 
of these extraordinary proceedings? I 
have told you a thousand times I cannot 
endure scenes. Female society is a re- 
laxation to me; you convert it into tor- 
ture. I like to sail upon a summer sea 
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and you will always insist upon a white 
squall!’ ’’ 

With which repudiation he at length 
gets rid of her, much as Byron in real 
life got rid of Lady Caroline. 

But, it may be asked, what was Lamb 
doing all this time, and why did he allow 
his wife to commit these appalling indis- 


lieved he should only do harm by inter- 
ference; while, on the other hand, the 
fact that his favourite maxim of state- 
craft was said to be—‘‘ Why can’t you 
let it alone?’’ shows that he was dis- 
inclined by nature to enter upon active 
opposition. 

An entry in his Common-place Book, 








LORD MELBOURNE. 


cretions? The answer to this is evident 
enough—his quiescence sprang both 
from his virtues and his defects. He 
trusted his wife’s honour so completely 
and was so fully convinced that her 
mania for Byron's company—like her 
mania for other forms of excitement— 
would die a natural death, that he be- 





has a significant bearing on his non- 
interference : 

‘* Before I was married, whenever I 
saw the children and dogs allowed, or 
rather caused, to be troublesome in any 
family, I used to lay it all to the fault 
of the master of it, who might at once 
put a stop to it if he pleased. Since I 
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have married, I have found this a very 
rash and premature judgment!” 

That neither he nor his mother—who 
was his confidante all through—made 
any open quarrel with Byron, shows that 
he did not consider that his honour was 
compromised ; there was much to be said 
for the young poet, he was only twenty- 
four years old and he was the recipient 
of enough adulation to turn ‘the 
strongest head, and that Lady _Mel- 
bourne thought him likely to settle down 
into a sober member of society is shown 
by the fact{ that sheexerted all her powers 
to bring about his marriage with her 
young relative, Miss Milbanke. 


That there was no love lost between 


the bride elect and Lady Caroline may 
well be imagined; Miss Milbanke des- 
cribed her rival as ‘‘ beautiful silliness ”’ ; 
Lady Caroline warned Byron that his 
future wife was ‘‘ learned, pious and 
philosophical, but quite unsuited for a 
soul full of romance.” In this she was 
certainly right, but Byron was deter- 
mined to hold to the choice that he had 
made, and in 1816 the marriage took 
place. Lady Caroline still tried to retain 
a hold upon him, but he was already 
tired of her demands and caprices, and— 
as poets are wont to do—he paid off her 
account with a copy of verses: 


‘** Farewell! if ever fondest prayer 
For other’s weal avail on high, 
Mine will not all be lost in air 
But waft thy name beyond the sky. 
T’were vain to speak, to weep, to sigh ; 
Oh! more than tears of blood can tell, 
When wrung from guilt’s expiring eye, 
Are in that word—Farewell ! farewell ! 


These lips are mute, these eyes are dry; 
But in my breast and in my brain 
Awake the pangs that pass not by, 
The thought that ne’er shall sleep 
again. 
My soul nor deigns nor dares complain, 
Though grief and passion there rebel ; 
I only know we loved in vain— 
I only feel—Farewell! farewell! 


It was at this time, when anguish and 
mortification had driven her almost out 
of her senses that the question of a 
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separation was first raised. Her infatu- 
ation for Byron had not been cured by 
his desertion, and she had even been 
foolish enough to have the chair in which 
he had sat in her drawing-room when his 
portrait was painted by Sanderson, fas- 
tened to the ground that it might never 
be moved from its place. But it seems 
doubtful whether this infatuation 
weighed much with her husband or 
friends: ‘‘ She was mad,” says Rogers, 
** and her family allowed her to do what- 
ever she chose.”’ 

But though they condoned her actions 
on the ground of irresponsibility, they 
felt that that irresponsibility was a strain 
that no husband could be expected to 
bear; Lamb was absorbed in his work, 
he was a rising politician, and it was not 
fair that his career should be wrecked 
by the vagaries of his wife. Yet, though 
his friends were eager to set him free, 
the project came to nothing, and Lady 
Caroline gives her own account of the 
episode, declaring that what made her 
husband insist upon a separation was a 
game of ball that she played with her 
favourite page: 

‘** He threw a squib into the fire; I 
threw the ball at him, it hit him on the 
temple and he bled. He cried out— 
‘Oh! my lady, you have killed me!’ 
Out of my senses, I rushed into the hall 
and screamed—‘ Oh! God, I have mur- 
dered the page!’ The servants and the 
people in the street caught the sound and 
it was soon spread about. William 
Lamb would live with me no longer. 
His family insisted on our separation. 
While instruments were drawing up, in 
one month I wrote and sent Glenarvon 
to the press. It was written at night, 
without the knowledge of anyone but a 
governess, Miss Welsh. I sent for a 
copyist and when he came, she pointed 
to me seated at a table, dressed in 
boy’s clothes. He would not believe 
that a schoolboy could write such a 
thing. In a few days I received him 
dressed as usual. “I told him the author, 
William Osmand, was dead. When 
printed, I sent it to my husband, who 
was delighted with it, and we became 
united just as the world thought we were 
parted for ever.” 
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That Lamb decided upon a separation 
because his wife cut the page’s forehead 
by accident and revoked his decision 
because she wrote a novel about herself 
and Lord Byron, seems scarcely credi- 
ble. But the fact remains that when 
her brother, William Ponsonby, brought 
the deed of separation for signature, he 
waited in the library with the lawyer 


’ while Lamb went to consult Lady Caro- 


line about some final arrangements for 
their son, and when, weary of delay, he 
went to look for Lamb, he found him 
seated beside his wife, whe was feeding 
him with morsels of bread and butter. 
The reconcillation was, for the moment, 
complete, and the deed of separation 
was carried away again. 


There are probably few people at the 
present day who could wade through the 
novel of Glenarvon. It was published 
by Colborn in the year 1816, and the 
three volumes with their closely printed 
pages, may stir the reader with pity, 
but scarcely with interest, for though 
Lady Caroline put her story into it, she 
failed to put herself. Calantia, the 
heroine, has none of the vivid, ever- 
changing charm that characterised the 
real woman; she is simply a mouth- 
piece for wild ravings and self-compas- 
sion; while Glenarvon is a lay figure 
dressed up to look like Lord Byron. 


‘* His was one of those faces which, 
having once beheld, we never after- 
wards forget,’’ she writes. ‘‘ It seemed 
as if the soul of passion had been 
stamped and printed on every feature. 
The eye beamed into life as it threw up 
its dark, ardent gaze, with a look nearly 
of inspiration—while the proud curl of 
the upper lip expressed haughtiness and 
bitter contempt; yet, ever mixed with 
these fierce, characteristic feelings, an 
air of melancholy dejection shadowed 
and softened every harsher expression. 
Calantia felt the empire, the charm, the 
peculiar charm, those features—that 
being, must have for her. She could 
have knelt and prayed to Heaven to 
realize the dreams, to bless the fallen 
angel in whose presence she at that 
moment stood. Never did the hand of 
the sculptor, in the full power of his 
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art, produce a form or face more finely 
wrought, so full of soul, so ever-varying 
in expression. Was it possible to be- 
hold him unmoved? Oh! was it in 
woman’s nature to hear him and not to 
cherish every word he uttered? And 
having heard him, was it in the human 
heart ever again to forget those accents 
which awakened every interest and 
quieted every apprehension? The day, 
the hour, that very moment of time, was 
marked and destined. It was Glen- 
arvon, it was that spirit of evil whom 
she beheld, and her soul trembled within 
her and felt its danger.’’ 

Mrs. Seymour, Calantia’s aunt, is 
drawn from Lady Melbourne, and the 
appeal that she makes to Glenarvon and 
his assurance that he will never harm 
Calantia, are copied from life—‘‘ You 
need not fear me,’’ wrote Byron to Lady 
Melbourne, ‘‘I do not pursue pleasure 
like other men; I labour under an incur- 
able disease and a blighted heart. 
Believe me, she is safe with me.”’ 

Miss Monmouth, whom Glenarvon 
woos, is, of course, Miss Milbanke ; and 
Lord Avondale, whom Calantia marries, 
is William Lamb. Of the latter she 
speaks warmly, insisting on his truth, 
his honour and integrity, but depicts 
him as too stern and cold to win his 
wife’s heart. Of Glenarvon’s ‘‘ craft,”’ 
** falsehood ’’ and “‘ cruelty,’’ she writes 
in unmeasured terms and describes his 
inhuman triumph at his victim’s despair : 


‘* When he heard that Calantia was 
irritated even unto madness and grieved 
almost unto death, he only mocked at 
her for her folly and despised her for her 
still remaining attachment to himself.”’ 


His desertion kills her, and after wild 
scenes of dissipation and adventure, 
Glenarvon dies also, and as his spirit 
passes a voice is heard ‘‘ from beneath ”’ : 
‘* Hardened and impenitent sinner, the 
measure of your iniquity is full, the 
price of crime has been paid—here shall 
you dwell for ever. You have dreamed 
away life’s joyous hour, nor made atone- 
ment for error, nor denied yourself aught 
that the fair earth presented you. You 
did not control the fiend in your bosom, 
or stifle him in his first growth; he now 
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has mastered you and brought you here. 
You did not bow the knee for mercy 
while time was given you, now mercy 
shall not be shown.’’ 

It is difficult to believe that Lamb was 
** delighted ’’ with any part of this fan- 
tastic and hysterical production, unless 
it was with its solitary gleam of humour 
—the address that the stout old Admiral, 
Sir Richard Mowbray, delivers to Cal- 
antia when she returns in the disguise 
of a boy from her attempted elope- 
ment with Glenarvon: 


‘* My dear child, what could have in- 
duced you to take in such a serious 
manner what was meant for a jest? 
There is your aunt dying in one room, 
and everyone in fits or mad in different 
parts of the house. The whole thing 
will be known all over the country and 
the worst of it is that when people talk 
they never know what they say, and add 
and add,.till it makes a terrible story. 
But come in, do, for if the world speak 
ill of you, I will protect you; and as to 
my Lord Glenarvon there, why it seems 
after all he is a very good sort of fellow, 
and had no mind to have you; which is 
what I hinted at before you set out, and 
might have saved you a long walk if you 
would only have listened to reason.”’ 


But though Lady Caroline professed 
herself highly satisfied with the effect of 
the novel upon her husband, she was 
disgusted by its effect upon Lord Byron. 

‘* As to the likeness,’’ he wrote to 
Moore, in December, 1816, ‘‘ the pic- 
ture can’t be good. I did not sit long 
enough.’’ He admitted to Madame de 
Stael that the letter in which Glenarvon 
takes leave of Calantia was a transcript 
of his farewell to Lady Caroline, but 
otherwise he merely laughed at the book 
as an extravagant piece of nonsense, a 
proceeding which so incensed its author 
that she indulged in a solemn manifest- 
ation of wrath. Assembling a number 
of young girls at her country house, 
Brocket* Hall, she dressed them in white 
robes and made them dance round a 
fire in which she had placed Byron’s por- 
trait and copies of his letters to her, 
singing a song which she had composed 
for the occasion and which began: 
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‘* Burn.fire, burn, while wondering boys 

exclaim, 

And gold and trinkets glitter in the 
flame, 

Ahtijook not thus on me, so grave and 
sad, 

Shake not your heads nor say ‘ the 
lady’s mad!’ ”’ 


That the lady was mad, or at least on 
the borderland of madness, there could 
be little doubt, and when Lamb’s mother 
died in 1818, his position was far worse 
than it had been before, for her sympa- 
thy in her son’s trials had never made 
her forget the wisdom and tact neces- 
sary in dealing with her wayward 
daughter-in-law. He had no one now on 
whom he cou'd lean; he longed for a 
domestic wife and fate had given him a 
dramatic wife, so that harassed as he 
might be, worn, weary, and burdened 
with cares of State, she was for ever 
reproaching him, or imploring him, 
sobbing out her feelings to him, de- 
claiming her wrongs or confessing her 
faults. The boy, Freddy, was now 
nearly grown up, a handsome, docile lad, 
but with mental powers entirely unde- 
veloped; his father loved him tenderly, 
but could find no companionship in him, 
while she, who should have shared his 
sorrow, became daily wilder and more 
erratic in her behaviour. 

Then came an incident as strange as 
any in her strange career. Driving out 
one day, she met a funeral cortége and 
on asking whose it was, was told it was 
Lord Byron’s, and that his body was 
being conveyed from London to New- 
stead. This was in July, 1824, and from 
that time her health gradually sank, 
while her irritability of brain continually 
increased. On one occasion, we are 
told, she spoke sharply to the butler 
while he was decorating the table for a 
dinner-party, and when he quietly con- 
tinued his preparations, she pushed 
away the centre-piece and sprang into 
the vacant place. The man flew to the 
study to fetch his master, and lifting her 
gently down, Lamb merely said, ‘‘ Caro- 
line! Caroline!’’ and took her out into 
the garden, soothing and calming her so 
that she was able to receive her guests. 
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On another occasion, while at their 
London house, she annoyed him to such 
an extent that he left home suddenly 
one evening and went off to Brocket; 
in the night he was awakened by a sound 
of sobbing, and opening his door found 
her lying on the doormat. Heart- 
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broken at his anger, she had followed 
him down. An interesting account is 
given of her at this time by Lord 
Lytton in his autobiography; he says 
that when he first saw her she was be- 
tween thirty and forty, but looked much 
younger, with her slight, rounded figure, 
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pale-golden hair, and beautiful hazel 
eyes. He describes her conversation as 
being full of wild originality, ranging 
from deep pathos to infantine drollery. 

‘** She would send her page round at 
3 a.m. to tell the guests at Brocket that 
she was playing the organ, and the 


BYRON. 


strange part was that no one regretted 
getting up, as her talk held them spell- 
bound.”’ 

In spite of being some twelve years her 
junior, Lord Lytton was strongly attrac- 
ted by her for a time; but when once she 
had brought men to her feet she soor 
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° 
tired of them, and the episode closed in 


his drawing her portrait as the heartless - 


Lady Melton in his novel De Lindsay. 
In the lines which he wrote to her in 
the year 1825, he says: 


‘* All thy woes have sprung from feeling, 
Thine only guilt was ‘not concealing.”’ 


This is probably entirely accurate, but 
perpetual revelations become at last un- 
endurable, and when she took to pub- 
lishing verses in fashionable Annuals 
complaining of her husband’s cruelty, 
Lamb felt that the end had come. 
There was never any formal separation ; 
he lived in London and she lived at 
Brocket, but he frequently went to see 
her and they never ceased to corres- 
pond. 

In a letter dated December 2nd, 1827, 
she wrote to him: 


‘** Dearest .William, 

This is the first time I can write. I 
have suffered much and I hope patiently 
since I wrote last—all the county has 
been to see me. My dear brother has 
read to me and soothed me and is coming 
back. I never met with such affection 
and kindness as from all persons of both 
our families; but what pleased me most 
was your dear letter saying you loved 


and forgave me. God bless you, 
dearest !”’ 


That Lord Byron was still present in 
her thoughts is shown by a letter to 
Nathan, the composer, who had set his 
Hebrew Melodies to music: 


‘* Nathan, 

I am, and have been, very ill; it 
would perhaps cure me if you could come 
and sing to me—Oh! Mariamne. Now. 
will you? I entreat you, the moment 
you have this letter come and see me, 
and I promise you that if I get well I 
will come to your theatre; but I use no 
bribe, I merely ask—Come and soothe 
one who ought to be happy, but is not, 

Yours with much truth, 


CAROLINE LAMB.’’ 


But though she might fondly cherish 
the belief that Byron had expressed his 
own love for her in Herod’s lament for 
his Queen: 


‘Qh! Mariamne, now for thee 
The heart for which thou bled’st is 
bleeding ; 
Revenge is lost in agony, 
And wild remorse to rage succeeding ; 
Oh! Mariamne, where art thou? 
Thou canst not hear my bitter 
pleading ; 
Ah! couldst thou—thou wouldst pardon 


now, — 
Though heaven were to my prayer 
unheeding !”’ 


she ‘knew where true worth and affec- 
tion lay; and it is recorded that when 


she once asked a friend whom he sup- © 


posed she thought the most distinguished 
man she had ever known, in mind and 
person, refinement and cultivation, he 
not unnaturally replied, ‘‘ Lord Byron,”’ 
and was startled by her vehement denial 
—‘*No, my own husband, William 
Lamb!” 


During the last months of her life, 
Lamb was in Ireland as Chief Secretary, 
but he was with her when she died, and 
her brother, William Ponsonby, gives 
a touching description of the closing 
scenes in a letter to her friend, Lady 
Morgan: 


‘* From the beginning of my dear 
sister’s illness she had no expectation 
of recovery, and only felt anxious to live 
long enough to see Mr. Lamb once more. 
In this she was gratified and was still 
able to converse with him and enjoy his 
society ; but for the past three days it was 
apparent that her strength was rapidly 
declining, and on Sunday night, at about 
nine o’clock, she expired without a 
struggle. A kinder or a better heart 
has never ceased to beat, and it was to 
her a great consolation, and is now to 
us, that her mind was fully prepared and 
reconciled to this awful change. She 
viewed the near approach of death with 
the greatest calmness, and during the 
whole of her severe sufferings, the 
patience with which she endured them 
and her kind and affectionate feelings 
for those about her, never failed for one 
moment. Mr. Lamb has felt and acted 
as I knew he would upon this sad 
occasion.”’ 
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That Lamb’s grief was sincere, no one 
doubted for a moment, but it seems 
strange that he could sit down and write 
a dispassionate account of his wife 
for the Literary Gazette, which those 
who w‘sh may read in the number dated 
Febsuary 16th, 1828, not a month after 
her death. It may have been that he 
preferred to fulfil the task himself rather 
than to entrust it to any less prudent 
hand, but it is certainly remarkable 10 
find him thus analysifig her character : 
‘** Wild and impatient of restraint, rapi- 
in impulses, generous and kind of 
heart.’’ Or discussing her intimacy 
with Byron: ‘‘ It was nearly three years 
before it was utterly broken off; Lady 
Caroline never entirely recovered it. 
Those who knew her well will painfully 
remember the bitterness of reproach and 
the despondency of reflexion to which 
after that period, she was, notwithstand- 
ing her constitutional spirits, perpetu- 
ally subjected. Glenarvon was written 
immediately after the rupture; though 
the most faulty, it is the most eloquent 
of her works.”’ 

He then describes the meeting with 
Byron’s funeral and speaks of its effect 
upon her mind: 

‘** Whatever be the cause it is certain 
that from that time her conduct and 
habits materially changed, and about 
three years after a separation took place 
between her and Mr. Lamb, who con- 
tinued, however, frequently to visit her 
and to the day of her death to corres- 
pond with her. It is perhaps just to 
both parties to add that Lady Caroline 
constantly spoke of her husband in the 
highest and most affectionate terms of 
admiration and respect.”’ 

It was no doubt expedient that this 
account should be published, but it is 
impossible not to feel that Lamb wou'd 


have done better to omit the moralising 
paragraph with which he closes it: 
‘* The world does not want good hearts, 
but regulated minds—not uncertain im- 
pulses, but virtuous principles. Rightly 
cultivate the head and the heart will 
take care of itself—for knowledge is the 
parent of good, not good of knowledge. 
We are told in Scripture that it was the 
Wise Men of the East who followed the 
Star that led them to their God.”’ 


That Lady Caroline wished to be 
guided in the right way is shown by her 
pathetic letter to Godwin, the philoso- 
pher : 


‘* It is all very well if one dies at the 
end of a tragic scene, afte: playing a 
desperate part; but if one lives, and 
instead of growing wiser, one remains 
the same victim of every folly and pas- 
sion, without the excuse of youth and 
inexperience, what then? Pray say a 
few wise words to meé!”’ 


Queen Victoria’s Journals set Lord 
Melbourne before us as a Mentor and 
guide full of wisdom, tact and sympathy, 
—a success, as few men could have been 
in the difficult part that he was called 
upon to play; yet over another young 
life, and a life to which he was bound 
by the closest and tenderest of ties, he 
failed—not only to exercise any sway, 
but to establish any influence. 

The contrast between William Lamb 
in his private capacity and Lord Mel- 
bourne in his public capacity, forms one 
of those human problems that excite a 
curiosity that can never be entirely satis- 
fied, but perhaps some clue to its solution 
may be found in one of the entries in 
his Common-place Book: ‘‘ Every man 
will find his private affairs more difficult 
to control than any public affairs on 
which he may be engaged.”’ 
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By H. PARK BOWDEN. 


HIS is intolerable, maddening! 

You return my love—you can- 

not deny it. And yet you say 

we Can neyer be more to each other. I 

thought you were the last woman to 
play with fire!’ 

Fire indeed! She drew back instinc- 
tively from the white heat, the quiver- 
ing intensity, of the man’s passion. And 
feeling that slight recoil, he abruptly 
relinquished his hold of her hands. They 
dropped heavily beside her, completing 
the dejection of her attitude. 

Then, as his bitter taunt laid hold on 
her brain, she flushed painfully, and 
opened her lips impulsively. But the 
passionate words of vindication never 
found utterance. How could she tell 


him that so far from playing ‘with his 
love, it was to her as sacred as fire on 


an altar. And now she must do expia- 
tion, must sacrifice the warm, quiver- 
ing desire of her heart. 

So the words remained unspoken, her 
delicate lips closed rigidly; and with 
an impatient jerk Of his shoulder, he 
turned on his heel. 

In dumb misery she watched him 
move to the door. Reaching it, he 
paused, his fingers on the handle and, 
swinging round again, faced her. 

‘“‘ If that is your final answer, this is 
our final parting. I am not one to hug 
my chains.”’ 

For half a minute they stood silently 
regarding one another; he, stern and 
erect ; she, visibly shaken by a torturing 
irresolution. A profound dread filled 
her eyes, blanching and pinching her 
youthful face into sudden haggardness. 
Seeing it, a gleam of tender triumph 
broke the austerity of his bearing, and 
he took an eager step towards her. She 
checked him with a gesture. 
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had to offer. 


‘* Give me till to-morrow. You shall 
have my final answer then.’’ 

‘* Till to-morrow, then.’’ And sharply 
turning the handle, he passed out. lhe 
next minute she heard him moving 
about the room above, the study of the 
flat he occupied in this handsome old 
house, which stood in one of the. most 
picturesque parts of Oxford. 

Left alone, a stifling sensation drove 
Esther Heathcote to the window, and 
she threw it wide open to the keen frost- 
touched air. It streamed in upon her 
hot temples, to which the soft brown 
hair clung damply. The crisp breeze 
and the calm beauty of the Magdalen 
Deer Park on which she gazed helped 
her to collect her thoughts and bring 
them to bear on the decision that must 
be made. Good and evil influences also 
brought themselves to bear on it with 
distracting results. Why trouble about 
the past? He had asked no questions 
respecting the man whose widow he be- 
lieved her to be. Life had not been so 
generous to her that she should now 
hold back from taking the sweetest it 
She, who had already 
surrendered principle to secure another’s 
welfare, why should she hesitate now? 
Why not drift with the tide of circum- 
stances into the quiet haven of this 
marriage? 

‘* O friend, never strike sail to a fear! 
Come into port greatly, or sail with God 
the seas.’” The words that had im- 
pressed her a few days before returned 
to her mind with force and dignity. 
How could she come into port ‘‘greatly”’ 
under false colours? No, better far the 
seas with all their loneliness and tem- 
pests! 

One other course was open to her— 
to tell him all. But she had not written 
fiction in collaboration with Keith Mait- 
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4 land for over two years without know- 
ing what were his views in regard to a 
woman who had stepped voluntarily be- 
yond the pale. 

This thought of their literary com- 
panionship, with all its close-woven 
sympathies, gave a yet keener edge to 
the impending sword of separation. 

** Our final parting.”’ 


She tried to realise a future without 
him; blank, purposeless days passed, 
like a ghostly procession, before her 
mental vision. With a shiver she came 
back to the present, infolding herself in 
the warm consciousness of his love. 

From this vain attempt to gauge her 
own powers of self-isolation, of stoic 
endurance, she fell to questioning the 
quality of his affection. Was it strong 
enough to stand the test of her revela- 
tion? Delicate enough to understand 
the extenuating circumstances that had 
appealed to her? Fragments of a re- 
cent criticism on one of his works 
passed through her mind: ‘‘ The writer 
is pre-eminently a man of strong emo- 
tions, subtle insight, unerring judg- 
ment. . . . Not to be irreverent, he is 
‘touched with a feeling of our infirmi- 
ties,’ and enters into them with supernal 
sympathy.’’ 

The remembrance brought with it an 
inspiration; she would write a short 
story—in truth that tragic chapter in 
her own life—showing how a woman, 
young and fearless—herself, in fact— 
was thrown upon her own resources, her 
own counsels, and all that came of it. 
Then, at the crucial point, the silence 
of suspense that must follow the 
woman’s confession to the man who 
desired her as wife, she would break off, 
and under some plea ask Keith to finish 
working out the situation. According 
to the views he made the man take of 
the woman’s past; according to the 
wavering or steadfastness of his love, 
she would shape her decision. Yes, the 
end of the story should be the end of 
this terrible conflict—and the beginning 
of joy or misery unspeakable. 


Quickly she seated herself at her 
writing table. But many minutes 


elapsed before she penned a stroke. At 
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last, with drawn brows and anguished 
lines about her lips, she began to write 
her story. 

It opened with the description of a 
well-born girl, by name Amy Ashton— 
so Esther Heathcote now designated 
herself—finding herself confronted by a 
grim necessity to earn her living, owing 
to the death of an improvident father. 
Under the auspices of the doctor who 
had attended him, and who had noticed 
her aptitude for nursing, she entered 
into training at a London hospital for 
children. In due course she obtained 
her certificate, and soon afterwards was 
sent to a Norfolk village to attend to 
a very sad case; a little girl of five, an 
only child, having received a_ spinal 
injury that admitted of no hope. Poor 
little Nancy! The spirit of childhood, 
eager to be up and doing, how wistfully 
it looked from eyes that seemed all too 
large for the sweet little face. As she 
saw it become daily more and more white 
and pinched, Amy’s heart was wrung 
with tenderest pity. Still more was it 
wrung for the hollow-eyed father, a man 
young in age, but broken and bleached 
by the great sorrows that had shadowed 
his latter years. For not only was his 
idolized child dying by inches, but his 
wife was leading a death-in-life exist- 
ence in an asylum for the insane, having 
lost her reason, beyond all hope of re- 
covery, soon after the child’s birth. But 
Amy did not hear of that grievous 
trouble until she had for many weeks 
been an inmate of the roomy cottage 
overlooking the Broads. Deeply and 
painfully did the knowledge affect her 
impressionable nature. Five years of a 
bereavement that had in it a smart 
worse than the sting of death, a desola- 
tion more overwhelming than the vic- 
tory of the grave. And now this new 
ordeal was racking both mind and body, 
for Basil Farrar had one of those deli- 
cate physiques that pay so dearly for 
any undue strain on the emotions. Often 
when he had been keeping up a cheer- 
ful appearance before little Nancy, striv- 
ing by many a fond device to brighten 
the long dull hours, Amy had seen him 
turn white and trembling. At such 
tintes he, like a dumb animal mortally 
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wounded, would seek some 
solitude. 

The shimmering lagoons of the neigh- 
bourhood had been Nancy’s greatest 
delight in the days of her health and 
freedom; and now, at her plaintive re- 
quest, her father and Amy would often 
carry her in her basket-couch aboard 
the houseboat. he owned, and they 
would spend many hours on the breezy, 
rush-fringed expanses. 

But the day came when the beloved 
boat was no longer in request—when 
the pretty brown eyes, that had loved 
to watch the birds’ sweeping flight, 
were closed in death, and a heart-broken 
man hung over the small, still form. 
Every attempt to draw him from the 
darkened room met with a decisive re- 
buff. At last a possible means of arous- 
ing him to action suggested itself to 
Amy’s troubled mind. Once more she 
stole to his side, and whispered gently, 
*“Won’t you get some water-lilies? 
She was always so fond of them.”’ 

He looked at her stonily for half a 
minute. Then comprehension broke on 
him—there was still something he could 
do for the little one whose slightest wish 
he had ever delighted in fulfilling. 

Without a word he went forth on his 
mournful errand. When he returned, 
laden with the most perfect lilies that 
ever floated, the wild look had left this 
eyes, and suddenly, while he was plac- 
ing them around the little lifeless body, 
he burst into a passion of tears. 


quiet 


* * * * 


A few days after the funeral Amy 
broached the subject of her departure. 
He flung out his hands in a gesture of 
passionate despair. 

** You, too—the only spar left me to 


cling to! 
go under.”’ 
She shook her head, sadly but 
decidedly. ‘‘ Oh, but I must, I must.’’ 
Nevertheless, his desperate appeal 
touched every womanly instinct in her. 
To care for, to protect, this broken-down 
man, her spirit yearned to do as he 
wished with an intensity that must have 
made her visibly waver. Seizing her 
hands, he told her that she was far 


If you slip from me, I shall 


dearer than life to him and implored her 
to go with him to some distant land. 
She trembled violently. How could 
she refuse him? How could she leave 
him to the life her imagination was 
quick to picture: 
‘* The staring eye glazed o’er with sap- 
less days, 
The long mechanic pacings to and 
fro, 
The set grey life, and apathetic end.”’ 


* * * * 


Together they went out to Auckland, 
eventually settling down amidst the 
lovely scenery of South Otago. Here, 
in a house he had built near the Catlins 
Lake—he having chosen that locality 
on account of a certain resemblance to 
the English Broads so sacredly endeared 
to his memory—they led a life quiet and 
simple almost to primitiveness. From 
time to time he was officially informed 
of his wife’s mental and bodily condi- 
tion; the former continuing steadily to 
deteriorate, while the latter varied 
greatly. 

His own health improved wonder- 
fully in that equable climate, and for 
four years the happiness of a perfectly 
harmonious union was theirs. Then, a 
chill brought on him an illness that 
ended fatally. One evening, as the sun 
was setting in exquisite glory over the 
shimmering expanse of lake, he sank 
peacefully to rest, her hand in his, and 
little Nancy’s name on his lips. 

Under the first stress of her loneli- 
ness she was inclined to return to Eng- 
land, and her nursing vocation; not 
that there was any pecuniary need, for 
he had left her with competent means. 
But this inclination was set aside in 
order to continue her efforts on behalf 
of some Maori children who had claimed 
her interest. Two years had passed in 
this way, when some friends who were 
going to England persuaded her to join 
them. During the voyage an incident 
occurred that turned her thoughts from 
a nursing career to the profession in 
which her mother had excelled. In 
pursuance of this new plan, she took 
up her residence in a famous old city, 
whose stately beauty had often attracted 
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her in former days. And here she made 
the acquaintance of one who impressed 
her as a man of sterling character, com- 
bining the qualities that make. for self- 
reliance and moral strength. 

This friendship, by infusing a new 
interest and energy into her life, began 
to mean more and more to her, until it 
meant everything. But, like a coward, 
she shrank from analyzing her feelings 
—from ‘acting on the instinct that 
warned her to break from the strong, 
sweet influence that was permeating to 
the core of her being—to break from it 
before that happened which might turn 
it into a very canker. 

Then came the day that held this 
great issue ; he asked her to be his wife. 
Deeply as her woman’s nature craved 
for the affection offered her, truly as her 
soul responded to it, she felt she could 
not accept it without telling him of her 
past—of the union which the law had 
never sanctioned. 


It was over. She had laid bare her 


heart. Would he drop balm or acid on 


it? 

At this point Esther laid down her 
pen, and sat with her gaze fixed on the 
blank paper. What would he write 
there? 

Again taking up the pen, she wrote 
off a hurried note, telling him that the 
story was due on the morrow. It had 
reached a point where a man’s judg- 
ment was essential. Would he finish 
it? 

Ringing for the servant who attended 
to her flat, she told her to take the 
packet up to Mr. Maitland. The girl 
soon returned with a verbal reply; he 
would attend to the matter at once. 

Esther never forgot the hours that 
followed. Feeling stifled within four 
walls, she walked for miles along the 
path by the river. Gradually the 
placidly-flowing waters soothed her 
Overwrought nerves, and took the keen 
edge off her suspense. 

The evening was closing in with 
misty chilliness by the time she reached 
home. A dainty tea was already laid 
on the table, and almost mechanically 
she partook of it. 


Later on there came a well-known tap 
at her door. 

‘Come in,’’ she said, sitting up- 
right, while her heart and throat con- 
tracted painfully. 

The moment he entered she saw that 
the MS. was in his hand, and a strange 
undefinable expression on his features, 
an expression that added a new strength 
to their firm lines. 

‘*]T have carried on your story, ex- 
pressing the man’s view of the woman’s 
past,’’ he began, rather abruptly. ‘‘Then 
I was pulled up, it hung fire. I think 
we must finish it together. This is how 
it goes now.’’ And opening the MS. 
at the point where she had discontinued 
it, he laid it on the table before her. 

Her brain swam, sight failed her, and 
by the stiffening sensation of her face, 
she knew that the blood had receded 
from it—and the light of the shaded 
lamp was falling pitilessly on it! 

Making a desperate effort to regain 
her self-control, she silently motioned 
him to a chair where he could not 
easily observe her; but ignoring it, he 
retained his vantage ground by the 
mantelpiece. 

There was no help for it, she must 
read her sentence beneath his eyes. She 
bent her own—from which the blurring 
mist had cleared—on the bold writing 
she knew so well. 

** So this,’’ she read, ‘‘is why you 
have been stealing yourself against me 
—making a chilly statue of yourself, you 
sweet flesh-and-blood woman! Let the 
dead past bury its dead, and let the 
future—the present, bring us fullness of 
life and love! Blame you? Heaven 
forbid! But I do blame the present 
trammelled law of divorce. If only the 
proposed changes had been adopted, 
you would never have had to do violence 
to your principles to ensure his welfare.’’ 

A wild throb of gladness sent a wave 
of colour over her face, and on the in- 
stant, as though he had been waiting 
and watching for that sign of emotion, 
he made a quick movement forward. 
Dropping on one knee before her, he 
drew her trembling form out of the 
depths of the chair into his arms, and 
she knew that she had found sanctuary. 
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By HORACE 


** Nobly, nobly, Cape St. Vincent to the north- 
west died away, 
Sunset ran one glorious blood-red, reeking into 
Cadiz Bay ; 
Bluish ’mid the burning water, full in face 
Trafalgar lay, 
the dimmest north-east distance 
Gibraltar, grand and grey.”’ 
—BROWNING. 


In dawned 


HERE are probably few places 
which, in interest of historic 
association, can compare with 
Gibraltar, or, as it is more familiarly 
known to those who have lived under 
its shadow, ‘‘ the Rock.’’ But the im- 
portance of its ownership is more than 
one of mere sentiment; for Gibraltar, 
from its position at the extreme south 
of the Spanish peninsula, is a natural 
sentinel over our interests in the East. 
No ship can enter or leave the Mediter- 
ranean at this western entrance without 
passing in sight, and—a strong point 
in time of hostility—within artillery 
range of its batteries. 
The first sight of Gibraltar from the 
sea is an impressive one. Far ahead 
in the distance one sees, from the deck 
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of the outward-bound steamer, a great 
grey mass of indefinite shape, looming 
up towards the clouds. As the ship 
approaches the mass takes form. Pre- 
sently the lighthouse is sighted, and a3 
one rounds Europa Point, and slips past 
Rosia and the heights of Windmill Hi'l 
Flats, dotted with buildings, the calm 
waters of the bay are entered, and thie 
anchor chains rattle through the hawse- 
holes, under the shadow of the far- 
famed Rock. 

It is a common mistake to imagine 
that Gibraltar is nothing but a great 
barren rock; as a matter of fact, this is 
by no means the case. In the heigat 
of the summer months, certainly, the 
fierce heat burns some portions of its 
surface, especially the upper ones, to a 
brownish tint. Still the lower slopes 
are covered with a mass of luxuriant 
tropical vegetation. Figs, olives, dates, 
oranges and bananas grow in profusion 
in its sandy soil. Everywhere are 
brightly flowering geraniums and 
creepers and shrubs in endless variety. 
The vine and the succulent prickly pear 
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seem to flourish in the very stones, 
while the clematis and rose run wild ‘n 
many parts. 

Flowers and shrubs are carefully cul- 
tivated, and fulfil a most useful purpose 
in concealing batteries and magazines. 
Often a mossy bank, covered with ferns 
and flowers, hides a frowning gun or 
pile of shells. The guns in such posi- 
tions are, as a further precaution, 
painted green in harmony with their 
surroundings. From a little distance 
they cannot then be observed, and the 
uninitiated visitor has-no idea of their 
propinquity. Everywhere are batteries 
and barracks, with gardens, trees and 
flowers in the most picturesque profu- 
sion imaginable. At every turn, some 
new feature, something of interest, de- 
lights the eye. 


The low-storied, flat-roofed, white- 


washed houses, with their green jalou- 
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sies, half hidden by luxuriant creepers, 
have a very pleasing effect. The pub- 
lic buildings in sight are not particu- 
larly striking, but the Asylum, nestling 
in a shady grove on the slopes of the 
Alameda, is charmingly situated. At 
the summit of the Rock is the Signal 
Station, from which, on a calm day, 2 
ship at sea can be observed when forty 
miles distant. An aérial railway—a 
somewhat primitive construction of wire 
rope and revolving drum—is used to 
furnish stores to the staff of this ele- 
vated quarter. 

It is worth while, if time permits, 
making the ascent of about 1,300 
feet, if only for the sake of the view 
which is to be obtained. One is then 
on the summit of one of the famous 
Pillars of Hercules, and the other, Mons 
Abyla, across the Straits, is easily dis- 
cernible. In fine weather can be seen 





AN OASIS ON THE “‘ ROCK.”’ 


The Alameda Gardens, with the monument to Sir George Elliot, the heroic Governor 
during the Great Siege. 
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Ceuta, once visited by Hannibal, and 
also Tangier and Cape Spartel in North 
Africa. On the Spanish coast lie, glis- 


‘tening in the bright sunlight, Algeciras, 
Campamento, San Roque, and Mount 
Carbonera ; and in the distance the high 
range of the Severnia de Ronda and the 
Sierra Navadas are visible. 

A stroll through the Alameda well re- 
The gardens 


pays the casual visitor. 
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them are here carefully. cultivated. Here 
and there are tasteful grottoes and foun- 
tains, bordered with cypress ‘and myrtle 


trees, while numerous pines afford a. 


welcome protection from the hot sun. 
Many varieties of butterflies and bright- 
hued birds flit hither and thither from 
tree to tree. 

Still, these sylvan groves are not éi- 
together given up to such Arcadian sim- 


THE MARKET PLACE, GIBRALTAR ; 
iOverlooked by the Flagstaff Battery. 


contain some of the most beautiful 
scenery in the south of Andalusia. In 
their preparation a vast expenditure of 
both labour and money has been en- 
tailed. Still, this has been fully justi- 
fied by the results. Brightly flowering 
plants and creepers charm the eye in 
every direction. No less than four hun- 
dred and fifty-six distinct species are 
indigenous to Gibraltar, and most of 


plicity. A parade-ground occupies a 
clearing at the northern entrance, and a 
hundred-ton gun, a marvel of modern 
mechanism, loaded and trained by 
hydraulic power and fired by electricity, 
is half concealed by an immense bank, 
thickly planted with shrubs. The 
“Victoria Battery,’’ in the immediate 
vicinity, contains some powerful guns, 
and there are also several magazines 
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and shell stores close at hand. 
Altogether a walk through the Alameda 
is of great interest, and its shady paths 
form a welcome retreat from the dust 
and heat of the crowded streets. In the 
evening, when a military band _per- 
forms, it is the rendezvous of the major- 
ity of the inhabitants. In the after- 


is built of red sandstone, and, from the 
outside, is not altogether imposing. In- 
side, however, it is full of interest. The 
foundations of the old Convent, on 
whose site the present building stands, 
were laid in the year 1480. - 

Waterport Street, or Calle Real in 
Spanish, is the chief commercial quarter 





THE ‘‘CONVENT,’’ OR GOVERNMENT HOUSE. 


noon, however, it is chiefly given up to 
nursemaids. 

Passing under the arch of the South- 
port Gate, the entrance to the main 
street is gained. The first building of 
note now met with is the Convent, as 
is named the Governor’s residence. It 





of the town. It has some fairly good 
shops, and several excellent cafés and 
hotels. The street is an exceedingly in- 
teresting one, on account of the cosmo- 
politan character of its habitués. The 
number of Moors and Arabs, in their 
picturesque dress of flowing bernous 
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and turban-crowned fez, who live in the 
town, is surprising. In the time of the 
periodical disturbances which occur in 
Morocco, numbers of them leave for the 
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are discovered. For instance, if the 
price of a carpet is asked, they will 
calmly state a sum of money which is 
about ten times more than they are pre- 


BUENA VISTA BARRACKS AND FORTIFICATIONS AT THE SOUTHERN EXTREMITY. 


The Harbour in the background. 


more hospitable shores of Gibraltar. 
Here they generally earn their liveli- 
hood as vendors of fruit and poultry 
produce. Their monotonous. cry, 
Huevos se venden aqui (‘‘ Eggs for 
sale’’), soon becomes familiar to resi- 
dents. They are a finely built race of 
people, and are exceedingly well be- 
haved. They are honest and sober, 
generous to their own race, and never 
quarrel with the Spanish tradespeople. 

The numerous curiosity shops, kept 
by Hindoos, offer for sale an assortment 
of goods from the gorgeous East. The 
contents of many of these warehouses 
are of the greatest beauty, and are also 
exceedingly valuable. The owners are 
curious people to deal with, and scar- 
cely seem to care in the least whether 
you buy anything or not. Indeed, the 
prohibitive prices at which they appraise 
their goods renders the doing of any 
business, save by millionaires, almost 
impossible. When one comes to know 
them, many of their little peculiarities 


pared to accept. When the customer 
indignantly announces his intention of 
not giving anything like the amount de- 
manded, they blandly remark, ‘‘ Very 
likely,’’ and, reversing positions, in- 
quire what he is prepared to give? The 
Oriental dearly loves a bargain, and 
would feel hurt if one offered to buy any 
of his goods at his own valuation. A 
Hebrew, however, will pursue one half- 
way down the street rather than let one 
depart without making a purchase. 

A stroll through the street is full of 
interest, and at every turn the real cos- 
mopolitanism of the town is borne upon 
one. A babel of tongues fills the air; 
Jews, and Gentiles of every nationality 
and class, throng the narrow pavements ; 
Greeks and Turks from the Levant ges- 
ticulate at street corners; Moors from 
Morocco and coal-black negroes from 
the Lybian Desert offer their merchan- 
dise in the curious little box-like shops 
that are wedged in, here and there, 
along the route; Europeans of all races 
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crowd the cafés; and men-of-warsmen 
and British soldiers walk boldly along, 
as if they individually owned the town. 
The rest of the crowd is chiefly com- 
posed of native hucksters and fruit 
pedlars. 

An infantry battalion, with blare of 
bugles and roll of drums, marching to 
the drill-ground on the outskirts of the 
town, causes a temporary suspension 
of the traffic. As one stands aside to 
watch them pass, we feel proud of the 
well-set-up, bronzed, and soldierly-look- 
ing men comprising its ranks. Very 
different are they from the few specimens 
of undersized, unclean-looking Spanish 
carboneros, who aimlessly loaf about 
the streets. A turning to the right and 
a short ascent up a somewhat steep road 
brings the sightseer to the entrance to 


are in order, and that no improper de- 
signs on Government property are con- 
templated, details a gunner of the 
Artillery to act as guide. 

A vast amount of locking and unlock- 
ing of gates now ensues, and in a few 
minutes the adventurous explorer finds 
himself walking along a narrow passage 
cut out of the rock, and in a gallery: 
Although only the ‘‘ lower lines’’ are 
open to visitors, all the galleries are 
very similar. For the first hundred 
yards or so it is quite dark. The lan- 
tern carried by the guide casts strange 
shadows on the walls, glistening from 
the limestone of which they are chiefly 
composed, and a peculiar eerie feeling 
seizes new-comers. - Presently, a faint 
light ahead denotes an _ embrasure. 
Looking through the opening, the main 





THE GUNS OF GIBRALTAR. 


Gardiner’s Battery, situated halfway along the front face of the “ Rock.”’ 


the lower line of galleries near the 
Moorish Castle. The credentials are 
handed to the commander of the guard, 
who, after satisfying himself that they 





road into Spain and the Bay of Gib- 
raltar, crowded with shipping, and the 
white houses of Algeciras, are seen far 
below. 
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A vast chamber, called St. George’s 
Hall, hewn out of the solid rock, affords 
a suitable halting-place. The gallery, 
pierced at intervals with embrasures, 
each duly providad with its gun and 
pile of ammunttion, stretches out to a 
seemingly interminable distance. The 
amount of labour entailed by this won- 
derful feat of engineering seems stupen- 
dous, when one thinks of the critical 
period at which it was undertaken. The 
excavations were made chiefly by con- 
vict labour, under the superintendence 
of Sergeant Ince, of the Royal Engineers, 
during the stormy times of the great 
siege. The labour, vast as it was, was 
amply repaid by the damage that the 
guns, which they were able to get into 
position, inflicted on the enemy. With- 
out their assistance the history of the 
Rock would probably have been very 
different. Mr. Ince was rewarded with 
a commission and a piece of ground, 
known as “ Ince’s Farm,’’ was also pre- 
sented to him. 

As, however, time, tide, and P. & O. 
boats wait for no man, it soon becomes 
necessary to retrace one’s steps. 

In order of importance, the Market 
is the next point of interest. This is 
situated near the Waterport Wharf. 
The roadway, a cont‘nuation of the main 
street, leads across the drill square of 
the Casemate Barracks. One pauses 
for a moment to watch a squad of khaki- 
clothed white-helmeted men at drill. 
A sentry, pacing his beat outside the 
guard-room, appears to be as uncon- 
cerned with the novelty of his surround- 
ings as if he were again in a peaceful 
English barrack-yard. It scarcely seems 
to be a case of ‘‘ times change, and we 
with them.’’ At home or abroad ‘t is 
all one to Atkins, his pipe-clay and 
military paraphernalia accompany him, 
and everything is done “‘ according to 
routine.”” 

Passing under the archway at the 
further end of the square brings one to 
the Market. 

This is divided into several portions. 
In the one are displayed eggs and poul- 
try by Moors, who seem to make a special 
business of the sale of such produce; 
another portion is devoted to the native 


fishermen, who offer an_ excellent 
variety in the way of turbot, soles, red 
mullet, cod and mackerel. The third 
division of the market is that in which 
fruit and vegetables are sold. The 
fruit is chiefly remarkable for the ex- 
cellence of ‘its quality and its extra- 
ordinary cheapness. 

Of the fruits of the earth there is in 
Gibraltar, in due season, an almost 
endless variety. Figs, cherries, oranges, 
and sweet lemons, raisins from Valencia, 
and nuts from Barcelona, with apricots, 
prickly pears and grapes can be obtained 
at a most trifling charge. The most 
delicious muscatel grapes are in June 
sold for twopence a pound. In 
England the price for such grapes would 
be from four to six shillings, and this 
after their delicate flavour had deterior- 
ated by carriage. 

After grapes, cherries and apricots are 
the choicest fruits of Spain. Extremely 
low prices prevail. In fact, so much is 
this the case, that for a few pence a 
basket can be filled with the choicest of 
oranges, bananas, grapes and figs. 

The apple does not appear to flourish 
in this part of the country. Straw- 
berries, also, are very poor in quality. 
Nearly all of the fruit and vegetables 
that come into the market are the pro- 
duce of the country within a few miles 
of Gibraltar. 

After the market-place has been ex- 
plored and a stock of fruit duly laid in, 
it is probably time to think about 
retracing one’s steps. 

On arriving again at the Ragged Staff, 
a boat, manned by a couple of swarthy 
Spaniards, is engaged. Their fee for 
the row to the anchorage, a couple of 
hundred yards away, is one escudo 
(two shillings) a head. This, of course, 
is rank extortion, but it has to be put 
up with. 

The short pull across the calm water of 
the bay is soon over, and once more one 
ascends the gangway laden with mem- 
entoes of Gibraltar. Scarcely is the deck 
fairly gained when the screw revolves, 
and the great ship steams slowly past 
the mole. The ‘‘ Rock ”’ gradually re- 
cedes from view, and the outward 
voyage is continued. 
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THE TEST. 


By JOHN WOODHILL MEADOWS. 


N a way, it was the News Editor’s 
fault. It was’ unintentional, of 
course, but he was really responsible 

for the whole affair. Because it was he 
who sent Musgrave oft on that fateful 
interview. 

‘* Here, Musgrave!”’ he called, waving 
his pince-nez in the air. 

The young reporter, slim, keen, eager, 
jumped up from his chair. 

‘* Look here, go and see Kitty Carri- 
gan. You know the story, don’t you? 
Playing leading réle in ‘ Luck ’—made 
the hit of the season—leaped into fame 
in a single night—sudden flashing of 
another brilliant star into the theatrical 
firmament—all that sort of thing. Go 
down to the ‘ Thespian’ and get a jolly 
good interview out of her. See?’’ 

‘** Right ho!’’ said Musgrave. 

He was not a man to waste words. It 
wasn’t encouraged on the ‘‘ Evening 
Herald.”’ He grabbed his hat and went. 

Ten minutes later he was at the stage 
door of the Thespian Theatre, parleying 
with a rotund doorkeeper. 

‘* Miss Carrigan is in the theayter,”’ 
drawled Cerberus, eyeing the reporter 
with the offensively suspicious air 
peculiar to doorkeepers, ‘‘ but I don’t 
know as she’ll see you.’’ 

Musgrave produced a card and half-a- 
crown simultaneously. Cerberus melted. 

** Still, of course, I'll send your card 
in and see what she says,’’ he relented. 
** Here, boy!’ 

An urchin, who hung about the stage 
door fulfilling some office so vague as to 
be inexplicable to the lay mind, seized the 
card in a grimy paw and vanished into 
the darksome depths of the interior. 

Musgrave waited, his eyes wandering 
over the rows of keys and electric 








switches in Cerberus’s kennel, his nose 
oppressed by the fact that the man’s pipe 
contained shag of the most merciless 
description. 

The young journalist felt a little un- 
comfortable about the interview that lay 
before him. It was a new line for him. 
His work for the ‘‘ Herald ’’ was pretty 
varied. Sport, tragedies, accidents, 
police courts—had all come his way and 
he had handled them with equal ease and 
success. But an interview with a 
famous actress was quite another thing. 

Musgrave was a shy man by nature, 
and his ways were solitary. He had 
seen astonishingly little of women. He 
was not in any way a ‘‘ woman’s man.”’ 
I believe he was actually funking the im- 
pending interview with Kitty Carrigan. 

Still, everything that came to his net 
had to be made fish. He must do his 
best to get what the paper wanted. 

The boy returned and intimated that 
“Miss Carrigan would see the gentle- 
man.”’ 

Musgrave followed him through a 
narrow pasage, which gas-jets in wire 
cages made an only partially successful 
attempt to illuminate. He barked his 
shins against the edges of pieces of 
scenery and ‘‘ properties,’’ which added 
to his confusion. 

Quite suddenly he found himself in a 
small low room, practically walled by 
mirrors, hung with curtains, bowered 
with flowers. 

In front of a dressing-table placed 
across one corner sat a girl. And as his 
eyes fell upon her the last remnant of 
Musgrave’s self-possession basely de-- 
serted him. 

Musgrave was absurdly unsophisti- 
cated and impressionable. What womer 
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he had met in his twenty-five years of life 
had been, without exception, plain 
and unattractive. This girl was to him 
something astoundingly, bewildering 
new. She absolutely took his breath 
away. 

She had only just arrived at the 
theatre and had not yet started to dis- 
figure herself with make-up. 

Her face was a perfect oval; her 
features classic and exquisitely moulded ; 
her mouth unimpeachable, rich and full, 
yet with that firmness that told of strug- 
gles and triumphs, of difficulties fought 
and conquered. Masses of luxuriant 
dark hair set off her face with dazzling 
effect. ; 

But it was her eyes that held Mus- 
grave spellbound. Big, dark and glow- 
ing they were, with strange lights 
gleaming in their unfathomable depths. 

A dresser, hovering in the corner of 
the room, coughed discreetly. Mus- 
grave came to himself with a jerk. 
Why, he had been standing there staring 
at the girl like a school boy at a circus. 
He flushed crimson with mortification. 

The girl smiled—a smile that intensi- 
fied her beauty ten thousand times. 

‘* Won't you sit down?’’ she said in 
a low, clear, exquisitely modulated voice. 

The reporter subsided into a chair and 
made a frantic effort to summon up the 
half-formal, half-familiar manner of the 
professional interviewer. 

He failed miserably. Every pulse in 
his body was leaping madly. 

* * * 


What he asked the girl, and what she 
answered, to this day he has not the 
faintest idea. He was only conscious of 
those wonderful eyes that now and again 
met his full and frankly, of that haunt- 
ing smile that thrilled him through and 
through, of that exquisite voice, and 
more than all of the extraordinary, in- 
definable atmosphere of charm that 
seemed to radiate from the girl. 

He has not the faintest recollection, 
either, of how the interview ended. He 
only remembers that somehow or other 
he found himself in the semi-darkness of 
the passage again, with an uncomforta- 
ble feeling that everything had suddenly 
gone dark and cold and blank. 


TEST. 


He made his way back to the 
‘* Herald ”’ Office in a state of thrilled 
amazement. 

She was wonderful, wonderful. Her 
eyes! Her voice! Her smile! Her 
indescribable charm! He had never 
met anyone like her in his life. 

Then he came to his senses a little. 


‘‘I’m mad,’’ he said. ‘* Have I 
fallen in love with her at first sight? 
It’s absurd, ridiculous. I’ve never 
cared for a woman in my life. I’m 
surely not such a fool as to lose my head 
over an actress—and one I’ve never seen 
before to-day. It’s preposterous.’’ 

Preposterous Or not, it was some- 
where about the truth, of course. And 
so far as he was capable of anything in 
the shape of self-analysis, he decided 
that he felt rather pleased about it! 


He went into the reporters’ room and 
wrote up his stuff. He handed it over, 
and sat there, lost in an extraordinary 
day-dream. 

It was as if he had been suddenly 
lifted up out of the dingy, grey, sordid 
surroundings of his daily life and been 
given a peep into Elysium. It was as 
if his blood had been ice all these years 
and had now suddenly turned to liquid 
fire. 

The News Editor broke complainingly 
in upon his psychical soarings. 

‘“* Here, I say, Musgrave,’’ he wailed, 
** this stuff won’t do, you know.”’ 

““Eh? I’m sorry—what’s wrong ?’’ 

“Wrong? It’s drivelling, piffling 
tosh! What on earth have you been 
thinking about? It’s alk lustrous dark 
eyes and luxuriant masses of hair and 
more dark eyes, and—and more dark 
eyes. Didn’t the woman say any- 
thing ?’’ 

‘“‘ She’s divime,’’ objected Musgrave 
indignantly—which shows you how 
shaken out of his seven sober senses he 
must have been. 


“* Suffering rattlesnakes! What’s 
that got to do with it? I wanted you 
to do the story of her career—uphill 
fight against odds—early struggles— 
first appearance—how she got her Great 
Chance—all that sort of thing. And 
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you give me a lot of pale-blue slush 
about eyes! I can’t have it, you know, 
Musgrave. It won’t do.’’ 

‘* Tm awfully sorry,’’ said the young 
man penitently. ‘‘I’ll have another 
shot at it.”’ 

He grabbed the morning papers, with 
their accounts of the new “‘star’s”’ 
career, and with these, and his nearly 
illegible notes, and some vague recol- 
lections he managed to call up of what 
the girl had said at that chaotic inter- 
view, he concocted a fairly decent story 
of her career. , 

‘‘That’s better,’”’ said the News 
Editor when he saw the revised version. 
‘“Yes, that’s more like your usual 
style, Musgrave. Now look here, here’s 
a story hanging about—Camden Town 
—man found drugged in the street. 
There’s a good story, but it’s hanging 
fire somehow, go and see if you can 
work it up.”’ 

Musgrave was about as anxious to go 
to Camden Town as he was to visit the 
Equator. He wanted to go back to the 
Thespian and see Kitty Carrigan play 
the part that was taking London by 
storm—or what there was left of it by 
this time, for it was nine o’clock. But 
junior reporters cannot afford to throw 
away chances. So he hied him off to 
investigate the mystery of the man who 
was found drugged in the street at 
Camden Town. Which has nothing 
whatever to do with this story. 

* ” * 


But the following evening he found 
himself free, and sped back to his dig- 
gings to dine and change into evening 
clothes. 

On the way he passed a florist’s. A 
sudden thought struck him. He 
stopped, hesitated, went on a little, 
turned back, stood in front of the win- 
dow eyeing the flowers with an attempt 
at disinterested unconcern—and blushed 
furiously because he thought someone 
was watching him. 

** Oh, rot,”’ he said inelegantly, ‘‘ r m 
an ass!”’ 

But his hand was already on the door- 
handle. He plunged into the shop. 

Masses of flowers—bouquets of mam- 
moth proportions and prices—towered 


round him menacingly. A grubby girl 
in black emerged from amongst them 
and advanced towards him. 

‘*T want a few flowers,’’ stammered 
Musgrave, ‘‘ Roses, I think. Eh? No, 
I’m afraid those are too expensive. 
What price are these? No. Those 
dark-red ones—yes, that’s better. A 
dozen. Will you send them to Miss 
Carrigan at the Thespian Theatre, and 
enclose this card? Thanks. "Send 
them this evening, won’t you?’’ 

The girl eyed him with an expression 
that can only be described by the word 
** knowing,’’ and Musgrave felt himself 
going as red as the roses. 

But ecstasy leapt in him, too. His 
years of solemn, solitary stodginess 
were thrust behind him. An odd sort 
of feeling of pride, at being something 
in the nature of a ‘‘ man of the world ” 
at last loomed up in his inner con- 
sciousness. 

But by the time he reached the theatre 
his mood had changed. His glowing 
ecstasy dropped down to frozen appre- 
hension, like the mercury of a ther- 
mometer plunged suddenly into an ice- 
house. He leant back in his seat in the 
stalls and called himself every conceiv- 
able variety of a fool. 

Ridiculous of him to fall head-over- 
heels in love with a girl he had never 
seen in his life before! And a girl, too, 
whose weekly salary was more than he 
made in a year. Absurd to think that it 
could ever come to anything. 

He went hot all over as he thought of 
his poor little roses. How she would 
laugh at them! Why, her dressing 
room at that moment would be full of 
costly bouquets sent her by admirers 
who could afford to buy him up every 
day in the week and never miss it. 

Then up went the curtain, and Mus- 
grave felt a wretched, insane desire to 
get up and run away and hide his 
foolish head somewhere. 

But he stayed. And presently She 
came on. And—and—glory of glories, 
wonder of wonders, joy of joys! She 
was wearing his roses. 

She was wearing his roses! She was 
wearing his roses! She was wearing 
his roses! He wanted to get up and 
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shout it. Wild exultation seized him, 
and he followed every movement, every 
word, every expression on her face with 
hangry, eager, adoring eyes. 

What the play was about he had no 
idea. He only knew that her acting 
was marvellous—magnetic—compelling. 
He felt as though he were living 
through it all with her. When the cur- 
tain tell on the last act he was more 
hopelessly, helplessly, dizzily in love 
with her than ever. 

The audience took the usual intermin- 
able time to pass out of the exits and 
through the foyer. Musgrave raged and 
chafed impotently behind them. When 
at last he broke through the throng he 
sped round to the stage door. 

He was too late. He only just caught 
a glimpse of her stepping into a big 
powerful luxurious limousine car. He 
hesitated on the pavement—irresolute, 
the rays of a street lamp falling pitilessly 
on his disappointed face. 

The car passed him. A slim hand 
waved to him through the window— 
tossed something towards him. A 
crimson rose dropped at his feet. 

Ecstasy seized him as he picked it up. 
He stood there with the flower in his 
hand, staring after the retreating car. 
Then he thrust the rose into the inner 
pocket of his coat and strode homeward. 

His way lay through Pimlico, if you 
know what that means. But it seemed 
to him that he was walking on the slopes 
of Olympus. 

* * * 

The next afternoon he seized the op- 
portunity of an idle hour between two 
appointments, and rang up ‘“ The 
Thespian.”’ 

** Yes,’’ a squeaky voice at the other 
end of the line informed him, Miss 
Carrigan was in the theatre! They were 
rehearsing some alterations in the set- 
ting of the play. 

Musgrave waited to hear no more, 
but dashed round. 

** Wot, again?’’ said Cerberus, face- 
tiously, when he appeared at the stage 
door ; ‘‘ she’s got a re’ersal on now, but 
I don’t s’pose she'll be long. It won’t 
be more than a quarter of a’ hour, I 
shouldn’t think.’’ 


As a matter of fact ‘‘it”’ was ten 
minutes. But it seemed like ten days 
to Musgrave. At last he found himself 
following the same imp through the same 
passage where the same futile gas jets 
flickered at him mockingly. 

Kitty Carrigan’s face lit up with un- 
disguised pleasure as he entered the 
dressing room. 

‘* How good of you to send me those 
lovely roses last night,’’ she said. Her 
tone conveyed that she knew and ap- 
preciated the fact that he couldn’t afford 
them, but was too tactful to say so. 
‘* They were beauties.’’ 

He stammered something banal. 

‘*] was so sorry to miss you after- 
wards,”’’ sne went on—genuine regret, it 
seemed to him, in her tone; “‘ but I 
didn’t know you were commg behind, 
and—lI had to go.’”’ 

He faltered something inane. 

There was an awkward pause. 

‘* T’ve come,’’ he said, with brazen 
and unnecessary untruthfulness, ‘to 
ask you about your plans for the future. 
I forgot about it the other evening.”’ 

Having a distinct recollection of tel- 
ling him in detail exactly what she 
expected to do for the next three years, 
she was a little surprised. But she was 
a woman of understanding, and perhaps 
she knew what it is to be shy. So she 
only smiled and told him all over again. 
And he made a great show of taking it 
down. 

Then, ‘* Have you had tea?’’ he asked, 
feeling that he was becoming quite 


brilliant. 

** No,’’ she said; ‘‘ What an excellent 
idea! I should just love tea at 
Prince’s.’’ 


Musgrave sent the boy whistling 
shrilly for a taxicab. In a few minutes 
they were whirling along Piccadilly. 

They found a little table in a corner, 
with a screen beside them and a palm 
drooping its fronds above. And Mus- 
grave tried hard not to stare at her all 


the time, because there were other people 
there. 


“* Now,”’ she said, pouring out the 


tea, “I’m going to interview you. 
Tell me all about yourself.’’ 
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After a little shy hesitation he did. He 
was a reserved man as a rule—seldom 
spoke of himself—confided in no one. 
But there was no resisting Her. In a 
little while he found himself telling her 
all about his work and his ambitions, his 
struggles, his solitary life. He nearly 
said that he loved her, but prudence 
hinted that this was neither a fitting time 
nor place. 

She listened first with a smile—then 
with sympathy. By the time he had 
finished there was a sweet understanding 
gravity in her eyes that made him adore 
her more than ever. 

**Now I must hie me homewards,”’ 
she said at last. ‘‘ And you must go 
back to your work, you know.”’ 

He saw her into a taxi and looked 
interrogation. 

“* Oxford Mansions, Hyde Park,’’ she 
said, and added, as she caught his eye, 
** number seventeen.”’ 

He made an obvious mental note of 
it and the girl smiled. They shook 
hands through the window and the taxi 
whizzed away. And having spent his 
last penny on her tea and the munificent 
tip he bestowed upon the waiter, Mus- 
grave had to walk all the way back to 
Fleet Street. 

But he didn’t care. And the men in 
the reporters’ room remarked one to 
another that ‘‘ old Sobersides Mus- 
grave’’ was getting quite frisky these 
times. 

He was fairly busy for the next few 
days. The News Editor appeared to 
have developed a sudden penchant for 
sending him out to the uttermost parts 
of London on revolting stories that kept 
him hard at it all day and nearly all 
night. 

But late on Saturday evening he found 
himself free at last, and with a boyish 
lilt in his heart he went down to the 
stage door of the ‘‘ Thespian’’ and 
waited for Kitty Carrigan to come out. 

Every now and then a girl appeared, 
muffled in coat and scarf, her exit ac- 
companied by a chorus of ‘‘ Good night, 
miss,’’ from Cerberus and several boys 
at the door, and the chink of copper 
coins as the week’s doles fell into the 
ready hands of those myrmidons. 


Each time Musgrave jumped and took 
a step forward. And each time he 
stepped back, confusedly, when he found 
it was not She. 

At last a car drew up before the door 
—the same luxurious limousine that he 
had seen before. Musgrave’s heart was 
thumping like a sledge-hammer. 

The chauffeur jumped down and 
opened the door of the car. Out 
stepped a man—a big, powerful man of 
forty or so, with a heavy moustache just 
flecked with grey, and strongly-marked 
features. He had the air of a man ac- 
customed to command and be obeyed, 
and Musgrave suddenly felt oddly small 
and insignificant. 

The doorkeeper saluted the newcomer 
with the respectfully familiar air that 
his kind bestow upon favoured patrons. 
Musgrave heard the words ‘* Miss Carri- 
gan,’’ and the stranger disappeared 
inside. 

The young man felt as if the earth 
was rocking beneath his feet. He had 
to place his hand against the wall for 
support. There he stood, his face white 
and drawn, waiting tensely for what he 
knew only too well must come. . 

Then Kitty appeared, graceful, ador- 
able as ever. Musgrave shrank back 
into the shadow. Whatever happened, 
she must not see him. Behind her 
came an older woman in a black evening 
gown, and then the man. They stepped 
into the car. Musgrave’s straining ears 
heard the order to the chauffeur—‘‘ The 
Ritz Restaurant.” 

He stood motionless, watching the car 
swing along the little by-street and out 
into the rush of traffic beyond. Then 
he went up to the stage door. 

‘* Who,’’ he demanded, ‘‘ was that— 
with Miss Carrigan?”’ 

** Hullo, you again?’’ commented the 
doorkeeper. ‘‘ Ah, now, there’s a bit 
of news for your paper if you like. En- 
gagement of Miss Carrigan to Lord 
Pentham. It ain’t announced yet, but 
you can take it from me it will be soon. 
You can publish it with—what do you 
call it?—all doo reserve. That’s worth 
five bob, that bit o’ news.’’ 

Musgrave knew it was worth nothing 
to the paper. What it was worth to him 
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was not to be counted in coin. He gave 
the man his five shillings mechanically, 
and strode away. 

Savagely he thrust his way through 
the chattering crowds that were swarm- 
ing out of the theatres, out into the quiet 
West End squares. He ploughed 
rapidly along in a desperate ,attempt to 
work off the violence of his feelings in 
sheer physical effort. But his hurried 
steps could not keep up with the tortured 
tumult of his thoughts. 

What a fool’s paradise he had been 
exulting in! He had thought she cared. 
And she had just been amusing herself 
with him. She thought it wise, no doubt, 
to be friendly with pressmen, who might 
give her good notices in the future. And 
he had thought—. 

‘* Fool that I am!’’ he panted over and 
over again. ‘‘ Oh, well, it’s all over 
now. I shall never see her again. I 
must try to forget I ever saw her. But 
I love her, I love her. She’s the only 
woman in all the world.”’ 

I rather think the poor young fooi 
walked about all that night. 


* * 7 


Musgrave was not the man to wear his 
heart upon his sleeve. When he turned 
up at the “‘ Herald ’’ office next morning 
he was as brisk and keen as ever, his 
step had all its usual spring. In no way 
did he give a sign of the inward agony 
that was torturing him. 

One evening a few days later he hap- 
pened to go into the tape-room, where 
the machines were clicking out long 
white snakes of tape, dotted with letters 
that told impartially of trivial happenings 
and world-shaking catastrophes. 

A sub-editor was fingering one of 
them. 

‘‘Hullo!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ here’s a 
story—motor-smash in Piccadilly—Kitty 
Carrigan—famous actress—seriously in- 
jured.”’ 

** Eh?”’ said Musgrave. 

To this day he does not know how he 
did it. But he walked across the room 
and took the tape from the other man’s 
hands as coolly and unconcernedly as if 
he had never heard of Kitty Carrigan in 
his life. 
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‘** I'll go off on this,’’ he said quietly ; 
** I—I happen to know her.”’ 

And he went, with awful dread clutch- 
ing at him like the fingers of an icy hand. 

At the corner of Half-Moon Street he 
found a crowd round a smashed taxicab, 
with a white-faced chauffeur and an 
impassive policeman keeping guard. 

The constable recognised the reporter. 
The taxi, he explained, was turning out 
of Half-Moon Street, when a big touring 
car came swinging up Piccadilly ten 
times as fast as it ought to have been, 
considering the crowded state of the 
street. There was neither time to pull 
up nor room to swerve. It crashed into 
the taxi fair and square and hurled it on 
to the pavement. 

The taxi-driver had stuck to his wheel 
and was not hurt. But the lady inside 
was badly cut about the head and face by 
broken glass. The car Wasn’t damaged, 
beyond broken lamps and a bent mud- 
guard. The people in it were all con- 
trition and took the injured lady home. 

‘* But that don’t make it no better,’’ 
said the taxi-man bitterly. ‘‘ What I 
says is, people what drive cars up Picca- 
dilly same as if they was in the middle of 
the Sahary Desert ought not to be let 
out without keepers to look after ’em.’’ 

Musgrave thought of that graceful 
form tangled amid the wreckage, of that 
adored face scarred and bleeding, and for 
the first time in his life felt like murder. 

He raced off to Oxford Mansions. 

There he found a nurse already instal- 
led. She would not let him see her 
patient, of course. She told him that 
Miss Carrigan had suffered injuries to 
her head and face and her condition was 
serious, though not critical. And with 
that he had to be content. 

He went back to the ‘‘ Herald ”’ and 
wrote up his story. The subs. took it 
from him, mangled it shamefully with 
blue pencils and sent it through. The 
men in the reporters’ room discussed it, 
and talked about Musgrave’s ‘‘ luck ”’ in 
getting hold of such a “‘ plum.”’ 

He could have slain them where they 
stood. But of course they didn’t know. 
How could they? It was just news to 
them—their everyday work—their bread 
and butter. How could they guess that 
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to him it was tragedy, poignant and 
overwhelming, like a black curtain shut- 
ting down over his soul? 


* * * 


He called to enquire after her every 
day. He told himself that he had to 
keep in touch with the story. But he 
knew that that was not the truth. It 
was nothing that she had fooled him. It 
was nothing that his hopes were crushed 
and gone. The hopeless devotion that is 
only possible to a young man seized upon 
him. She was the girl he loved, and day 
by day he had to know how she was. 
Nothing else counted. 

Tne nurse began to take an interest in 
the slim, handsome young man whose 
face expressed more tense anxiety than 
was at all necessary in a reporter getting 
news. Each day she told him that Miss 
Carrigan was getting better, getting 
better. 

** She won’t see anyone yet, though,”’ 
she remarked one day. ‘‘ There’s no 
reason why she shouldn’t now. She’s 
quite well enough. But her head and 
face are still in bandages, and she says 
nobody shall see her while she looks such 
a sight.’’ 

Musgrave winced, and said he did not 
really want to see her. But he did, of 
course. And when, a few days later, the 
nurse said she thought Miss Carrigan 
might ‘receive him to-morrow, all his 
fine resolutions never to see her again 
flew to the winds. 

He called next evening with a bunch 
of red roses in his hand. He had made 
up his mind to be quite cool and make a 
formal ‘‘ interview ’’ of it. But as hé 
came up to the Mansions he saw at the 
door a big limousine car—Lord Pent- 
ham’s car. 

Musgrave stopped. White-hot rage 
surged up in him. He was ready to 
fling the flowers on the ground and hurl 
away ina fury. He was quite a young 
man, you know. 

But he was a man of determination, 
too. When he set out on a thing he 
carried it through. He grit his teeth, 
told himself that an interview with her 
would be worth having for the paper, and 
walked calmly on. 
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On the stairs he passed Lord Pentham, 
coming down. And on the older man’s 
lined features was such an expression as 
Musgrave had never seen on a human 
face in his life. Utter crushing dis- 
illusionment, wrecked hopes, shattered 
dreams were there, plainly outlined. It 
was the face of a man who had received 
a staggering, overwhelming blow. 

Musgrave went cold. What had hap- 
pened up there in Kitty’s flat? Was she 
worse? Was she—dead? 

Whatever had happened, he must 
know. He went up the stair with set 
teeth and desperation in his heart. 

The nurse met him in the hall, and 
relief inexpressible swept over him as he 
saw her placid smile. 

‘*Yes,’’ she said, her patient was 
better, much better, and would see him. 
* * * 

He found her seated by the fire in her 
little sitting-room. The lights were 
very low and shaded—he supposed 
vaguely that bright lights would be 
harmful or painful for her yet. 

She held out a thin white hand. 

‘‘Are you better?’’ he asked. And 
though he tried to be calm and formal, 
anxiety, eager and undisguised, rang in 


his voice. ‘‘ Have you had a very bad 
time ?”’ 

‘I’m quite all right now,’’ she 
answered. ‘‘ It wasn’t very much, you 


know, really.”’ 

There was an awkward pause. She 
seemed to be nerving herself to say 
something. He waited, wondering 
what was coming. 

‘*I feel quite fit again,’’ she said 
dully, ‘‘ only—’’ her voice broke, ‘‘ the 
scars—’’ 

** Scars? What?—’’ 

** Look !”’ 

Suddenly, dramatically, she switched 
on the light at her side. A cry of 
horror broke from his lips. Her face 
was seamed across and across with livid 
white scars. Musgrave would never 
have believed that disfigurement could 
ruin a woman’s beauty so utterly. Her 
fine features, her lovely dark eyes, were 
left, but the complete, perfect beauty, 
that had enraptured every one who saw 
her, was swept away. It was horrible! 
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And then Musgrave was down on his 
knees by her side, clasping her hands, 
pouring forth pity and love that surged 
up in him in an irresistible flood. 

‘** Kitty! My poor littl darling! 
How you must have suffered. Oh, 
Kitty, Kitty !’’ 

She tried to draw away from him. 

‘** No, listen,’’ he commanded. ‘‘ You 
shall listen to me! I love you. I’ve 
loved you from the very first day I saw 
you. You’re all the world to me. I 
don’t Suppose you care for me. I’ve so 
little to offer you; other people have so 
much. I daren’t hope—it’s folly, 1 
know. But I love you with all my 
heart.”’ 

She shook her head and smiled sadly. 


‘* It’s pity, boy,’’ she said, ‘* you 
couldn’t love me—when I look like 
this.”’ 


** Pity?”’ he said, ‘‘ Look in my eyes 
and tell me—is it pity, is it?”’ 

She looked at him and the tears rushed 
to her eyes. 

‘* Is it pity?’’ he insisted. 

Then suddenly she caught his hands 
in hers. 

‘* Oh, boy,’’ she said, ‘‘I love you 
too. The very first time you came to 
see me I loved you. You're different 
from any man I ever met. I’ve never 
cared for anyone before. I think my 
heart must have been asleep till you 
came and wakened it. And I thought 
you were never coming again—you 
didn’t write or anything.”’ 

“*T thought it was hopeless,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I saw you in Lord Pentham’s 
car—the doorkeeper told me you were 
going to marry him. To-day I saw him 
going down the stairs looking as I’ve 
never seen a man look. Tell me, what 
had happened here?’’ 

A slow, sad smile crossed her scarred 
face. 

**He said he loved me, boy. He 
wanted me to marry him. He offered 
me his title and his money and all— 
and he said he cared, too. 

‘* But he saw—this, and he found out 
his mistake. It wasn’t me he wanted. 
He wanted someone pretty and charming 
to sit at his table and ornament his 
house—a doll to dress and show to his 


friends and say, ‘ Look what I’ve bought 
now.’ Oh, he tried to be sympathetic 
and say it made no difference, that he 
cared just the same, but—he couldn’t 
marry a woman with a face like this.” 

Musgrave boiled with indignant rage. 

** Kitty, if you’d marry me I'd be the 
happiest man in the world. It’s you I 
love, the real you. I’ve nothing much 
to offer you, dear; I’m only a wretched 
scribbler. We shall be quite poor—no 
ten guinea hats, and gorgeous frocks; 
no dinners at the Ritz.” 

She smiled indulgently. 

‘‘I’m not afraid of poverty, boy. 
I’ve been poor all my life till just lately, 
and it isn’t half so bad as people say. 
I’ve been rich for the last few months, 
and I’ve found out that money doesn’t 
mean happiness. Neither poverty nor 
riches make much difference to a 
woman, boy, a woman like me. She 
wants to be loved—for herself—for what 
she is. If she is really loved, she’s 
rich. If not, she’s the poorest beggar. 
What else matters? That’s why—oh, 
boy, you’re sure you love me?”’ 


** Sure? Kitty!’ 

““I—I wonder if you'll be very 
cross.”’ 

**Cross? What on earth-—?’’ 

*“I’ve deceived you, boy. I’ve 
tricked you.”’ 

** Kitty! What on earth do you 
mean ?”’ 


** Wait a minute.’’ 

She rose and ran quickly from the 
room. He waited—puzzled, perplexed. 
Deceived him? Tricked him? What 
could she mean? 

Then she came back, and switching 
on the electric light flooded the room 
with radiance. 

Musgrave looked at her and gasped. ° 

Gone were the hideous livid weals. 
Not a scar was on her face. Kitty, fair, 
spotless, beautiful as ever, lovelier still 
with that new light in her eyes, stood 
and looked at him. 


““Great Scott! What have you 
done ?”’ 

“I’m a fraud, boy. I’m not dis- 
figured. My face wasn’t cut anything 


to speak of—not enough to leave a scar. 
It was grease-paint, every line of it.” 
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** But why?” 

** Oh, boy, don’t be cross! It wasn’t 
fair, | know. It was a mean, shabby, 
low trick and I hate myself for it. But 
I wanted—to test you. I thought you 
cared, but I was so afraid it was only 
my beauty you loved me for. And a 
woman’s beauty fades in time, boy, and 
if that’s all she’s loved for, love fades 
too. I wanted to make sure it was the 
real me you loved.’’ 

She s‘opped, aghast at the indignation 
on his face. 


> 
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‘** Oh, boy, don’t be angry with me— 
now.”’ 

Musgrave turned away. She ran to 
him and caught his arm. She was ap- 
pealing. She was no longer the god- 
dess he had timidly lifted his eyes to. 
She was a woman pleading for love and 
forgiveness. 

** Don’t be cross with me—don’t!”’ 

He swung round, his face radiant. 

‘** Oh, Kitty, you witch!’’ he cried. 

And he caught her to him and clasped 
her in his arms. 


= = 


Solitude. 


By THOMAS SHARP. 


‘““ The earthly hope men set their hearts upon turn ashes.’ 


’ 


In youth I sighed for solitude— 
For lone expanse of moonlit beach, 
For sombre aisles of rustling wood, 


For heights 
reach 


whose snowy summits 


Where silences eternal brood. 


For ah! methought my soul would then 
Win space to grow and strength to 


will, 


Peace of the Garden find again, 
And raptly listen for the still 
Small voice scarce heard of hurrying 


men. 


No more should petty cares intrude 

Into the upper room of thought ; 
No more the soul illumined would 

In the swift noose of time be caught— 
Ah! how I yearned for solitude! 


Came manhood and the call of life 
To wrestle in the crowded mart; 
And youth’s wild dreams were slain in 


strife, 


Or strewn in chambers of the heart— 
Flowers for the feet of child and wife. 


* 


* 


Lo! while on dreams forespent I brood, 
An empty chair before me stands ; 
And in my heart, fierce, unsubdued 
Longings for clasp of vanished hands— 
Ah, solitude! sad solitude! 











SOME HERTFORDSHIRE VILLAGES. 


By J. C. WRIGHT, F.R.S.L. 


HROUGH the green plains of 
T pleasant Hertfordshire Charles 
Lamb loved to wander. To 
Southey he wrote :—‘‘ I have but just 
got your letter, being returned from 
Herts, where I have passed a few red- 
letter days with much pleasure. I 
would describe the county to you, as you 
have done by Devonshire, but, alas! I 
am a poor pen at that same.’’ And if 
Lamb was unable to portray the beauty 


It is over ninety years since the 
‘** gentle Elia” loitered in these leafy 
lanes, and it is still possible—even in 
these days of automobiles—to get away 
from the more frequented roads and in- 
dulge in a quiet reverie. The present 
writer found the aforesaid farmhouse 
considerably modernised, and he was 
informed that there was nothing to be 
seen within that could be associated with 
Lamb except the room where he usually 





MACKERY END FARM. 


of ‘‘ hearty, homely Hertfordshire,’ its 
quiet woodlands, its winding lanes, its 
rippling streams, we can only conclude 
his joy was too great to be expressed in 
mere words. Yet we know how inimi- 
tably he has described Mackery End; 
how he tells of the farmhouse he used 
to visit, ‘‘ delightfully situated within a 
gentle walk from Wheathamstead.”’ 
He began, he tells us, to describe it in 
poetry, but got no farther than 

Hail, Mackery End! 
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sat when he visited the house. 
Americans are the most numerous pil- 
grims to this neighbourhood, and would 
hardly think of leaving England without 
seeing Mackery End. 

Through fields and across a Common 
the little village of Ayot St. Peter is 
reached, and further on Ayot St. Law- 
rence. At the latter there once lived 
Sir Thomas Parr, brother of Catherine 
Parr, one of the many wives of Henry 
the Eighth. The old church is in ruins, 
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RUINS OF AYOT ST. LAWRENCE CHURCH. 


and is entirely roofless, but is pic- 
turesque. The modern building, erected 
in 1778, is situated in the park. It is 
a curious Grecian structure from the 
designs of Nicholas Revett. 
The front consists of a por- 
tico with a pediment above, 
and colonnades run to open 
pavilions at each end. In 
the centre of each pavilion is 
a white marble pedestal, one 
of which has on it an inscrip- 
tion to Sir Lionel Lyde, who 
built the church,. and the 
other to Dame Rachel, his 
wife. 

The walk from here to 
Wheathamstead is delightful. 
The beauty cannot be seen if 
you ride either by motor or 
cycle—you must walk. The 
roads curve so frequently that 
the way appears to be blocked 
every few yards. Here, by 
the side of the cornfields and 
rich grassland ‘‘ Nature has 
done her best to please the 
eye of her lover. You are led 
into villages unawares, and 
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the hedges, festooned with honeysuckles 
or traveller’s joy, tower high above your 
head, and only a gate or gap reveals the 
farther prospect.’’ In the centre of the 
village of Wheathamstead is St. Helen’s 
Church, with its central tower, sur- 
mounted by an octagonal spire. It is 
Early English, and was restored in 1866. 
In the north transept is the monument 
of Sir John Garrard, and in the south 
transept an altar-tomb with effigies of a 
knight and his lady. Before leaving the 
church let us notice the lych-gates 
which, though no longer used as resting 
places where the dead awaited the arrival 
of the clergyman, are suggestive of 
solemn thoughts to the visitor. Like 
most lych-gates of modern type these at 
Wheathamstead are indicative of feel- 
ings rather pleasurable than otherwise. 


It is not easy to get to Redbourn 
from here by rail. You must take train 
to Boxmoor, and then, by motor or 
other vehicle, proceed to the Midland 
station ‘at Hemel Hempstead. But the 
tourist who is independent of such means 
of locomotion will not have this diffi- 
culty, and he will be able to accomplish 
the journey by covering a little more than 
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FLAMSTEAD CHURCH. 
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half the space. The approach to the 
village from the railway station is by no 
means pleasing, but, having reached the 
Common, on the outskirts of which is 
the Church, we no longer wonder that 
Charles Dickens found the neighbour- 
hood to his liking, and that he wrote 
of it: ‘‘ You may hunt there, shoot 
there, fish there, traverse long, grass- 
grown Roman roads there, open ancient 
burrows there, and hold Arcadian talk 
with a bold peasantry, their country’s 
pride.’” But these were the days of the 
stage coach, which ran from St. Albans 
to London. ‘‘ The Bull,’’ the only 
hostelry where one can be catered for, 
is still here, but with the advent of the 
motor, this old inn has changed in many 
respects. The Church, with its fine 
Norman tower, is dedicated to St. John, 
and was built, or rather re-built, by 
Abbot Wheathamstead. 


Proceeding three miles in a_ north- 
westerly course we reach Flamstead, a 
corruption it is said of Verlamstead, so 
called from its position on the Ver. We 
imagine this river must have been much 
more important in past times. To-day, 
at all events, when the present writer 
visited the valley through which it is 
supposed to flow, the bed was almost 
dry. The village is small and has no 
notable features, but the Church of St. 
Leonard is worth a visit. It is of flint, 
and has a square, massive tower. From 
the old brass in the Chancel, represent- 
ing one John Oudeby, the rector, who 
died in 1414, it would appear that the 
building dates back much earlier—any- 
how, it is probably at least 600 years old. 
The country is interesting and suggest- 
ive of peace. On this day of August no 
sound can be heard save the occasional 
chatter of a child and the distant hum of 
a threshing machine on a farm home- 
stead on the outskirts of the village. The 
whole locality is typical of Hertford- 
shire. 


Two miles north is Markgate or, as 
it is sometimes called, Markgate Street. 
It is said that an Abbot built a priory 
here for nuns of the Benedictine Order. 
Their church, originally a private chapel, 
was dedicated to the Holy Trinity in the 
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Wood. It was called Markgate Cell. 
Of it Leland wrote: ‘‘ It standeth on a 
hill in a faire woode,’’ and the scene is 
still ‘‘faire’’ to look upon. The 
neighbouring mansion stands on the site 
of the priory, and the yew hedges in the 
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garden are remarkably fine. Markgate 
is associated with Cowper. Here the 
poet was sent to school after the death 
of his mother when only six years old, 
where he endured hardships which he 
felt more sensibly in proportion to the 
care and tenderness with which he had 
been treated at home. There is one inn 
in the village—The Swan—which 


was formerly a posting house, and has 
panelled rooms, but the present writer 
will not vouch for their antiquity. 

It will be observed that Harpenden 


we 


has been omitted from this list of Hert- 
fordshire Villages—the fact is, Harp- 
enden is no longer a village: it is a 
straggling place in the transitional 
period of modern development, and there 
is much that is new. Enough, however, 
has been said to whet the appetite of the 
reader, and to show that though this 
county may not be famed for lake or 
mountain scenery, it contains spots that 
are intensely interesting, and has wind- 
ing lanes and rich meadows, which give 
it a character and a charm all its own. 


we 


All the Difference. 


By W. BOOTH. 


All the birds are singing gaily and the summer skies are blue; 
There’s gayness and there’s gladness in the land you travel through ; 
And there’s joyous hearty welcome in each little halting place, 
When you’ve money in your pocket and a smile upon your face. 


The maidens smile ‘‘ Good morning,’’ and the lads all shout ‘‘ Good day,”’ 
And all the folks crowd round about to help you on your way. 
Where’er you go, and how you go, you'll find this is the case 

When you’ve money in your pocket and a smile upon your face. 


You'll always find a hand outstretched to pull you from the mire; 

A waggoner to give a lift if you perchance should tire, 

And clapping hands to bid you speed and help you in your race 
When you’ve money in your pocket and a smile upon your face. 


Tom, Dick and Harry, one and all, will clap you on the back, 
And drop in ev’ry evening for a smoke and for a crack; 

And life is one long motor ride, and easy goes the pace, 

When you’ve money in your pocket and a smile upon your face. 


But once you’ve lost your money and the smile has worn away, 

The boys won’t cry ‘‘ Good morning,’’ and the girls won’t say ‘‘Good day.’’ 
The very dogs will bark at you if once you fall from grace, 

When the money’s left your pocket, and the smile has left your face. 





SHAN SULLIVAN'S SURRENDER- 


By FRANK SAVILE. 
(Author of ‘‘ The Blessing of Esau,’’ &c.). 


HAN SULLIVAN, as he stood by 
S the hen roost, gazed down the 
road with a sort of incredulous 
smirk. His eyes were focussed upon the 
vivid shawl of Mrs. McClatchie as she 
picked her way from foothold to foothold 
through the mud. 

To an impartial observer, it would 
have been obvious that the good lady 
had dispensed uplifting news, for Shan’s 
smirk broadened gradually into a grin 
which seemed to endanger the perma- 
nence of his very ears. 

‘** Take shame to y’rsilf, father avick !”’ 
said a clear voice. ‘‘ Is Tim McClatchie 
dead in the night that I come here to see 
you oglin’ his widdy?”’ 

Shan wheeled. 

A girl had come up the yard behind 
him—a girl with sea-blue eyes, the 
creamy complexion which is the birth- 
right of the children of the West, dark 
rolling masses of hair snooded back from 
a clear white brow, and dimples which 
danced wickedly as their owner surveyed 
her parent. 

‘** Tim’s alive an’ still owin’ me four 
an’ sixpence,’’ said Shan slowly, ‘* but 
if iver I’ve come to the brink of forgivin’ 
it him it’s to-day. What news will you 
believe Judy’s after bringin’ ? ’’ 

‘* The best—if I can explain the sly 
look of you,’’ said his daughter. ‘‘ The 
Guv’mint’s dropped the tax on whis- 
key.” 

“* Ah leave that—leave it!’’ he com- 
manded shortly. ‘‘ ‘Tis too free wid 
y’r tongue ye are altogether f’r a col- 
leen that I’m proud to be father of. 
Straight from Joyce Hannigan the good 
woman came and perhaps that’ll give ye 
a notion of her errand.’’ 

The colour rushed in a warm tide to 
Nora Sullivan’s face. Her eyes took on 
stormy tints like the shadows which the 
landward gusts set flitting across the 
Irish seas. 


[*Copyright in the United States of America.] 


** He’s made you an offer for the dun 
cow,’’ she hazarded, but with obvious 
lack of conviction in her tones. 

Shan slapped his thick knees resound- 
ingly. 

‘** An’ so he has!”’ he shouted geni- 
ally, ‘‘ but that’s not the gist of his 
argumint. ‘Tis a heifer he’s after an’ 
you’re the wan. After two hours’ rea- 
sonin’ wid him and five noggins of whis- 
key Judy extracted from him his offer 
that f’r the sake of y’r looks he’d ask 
no more wid you than that silf same cow 
and six pairs of sheets. Him that’s the 
warmest and wealthiest betwixt this and 
Moyle ! Will ye bless ivry Saint that 
lives in Glory f’r y’r luck?” 

Nora faced her beaming 
squarely. 

“*No!”’ she said, and this time with 
absolute decision. 

Shan’s eyes rolled, his mouth gaped, 
his breath came in gasps. 

‘* What?’’ he bellowed, and his voice 
expressed the very acme of amazement. 
** What ?”’ 

Nora tossed her head. 

** He’s got cows by the dozen, pigs by 
the score, and colts to fill a cavalry bar- 
rack—that I'll allow,’’ she said. He’s 
also got the face of a frog and—the sowl 
of wan! He'll get no sheets wid me!”’ 

** Sheets!’’ cried the exasperated 
Shan. ‘“‘Sheets! He’s the right to ask 
quilts and counterpanes be the score wid 
any girl he’d choose to fling eyes upon. 
Sheets says you! Ye marble hearted 
child! For two pins I'd let ye forget the 
feel of them f’r a month an’ take y’r re- 
bellious body to sleep wid the_pigs!”’ 

**An’ if ye did they’d be handsomer 
company than Joyce!’’ retorted Miss 
Nora pertly. ‘‘ But ye may expostulate 
till y’r hoarse. Never will I marry but 
the wan man, an’ that’s not Mister Han- 
nigan.’”’ 

**Do ye dare to tell me that you’ve 
the fancy f’r that idle, dissolute omed- 
hawn, Pat O’Rorke, still in y’r mind? 


parent 
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Him that’s got the laugh and the chuck 
of the chin t’r ivry girl in the county? 
‘ Tis not an hour back Judy McClatchie 
was tellin’? me——”’ 

‘* You can tell her this, then,’’ inter- 
rupted his daughter. ‘‘ If she’s waitin’ 
to buy a new gown—an’ sadly she neéds 
wan—wid the fee she'll get fr’m you an’ 
y’r chosen son-in-law she’ll be cold in 
her old age, she will so, the desolatin’ 
ould cat that she is!’’ 

Shan stamped his foot upon the earth. 

‘** Ye ondacent, fork-tongued sarpint,’’ 
he cried. ‘‘ Niver, niver will I let you 
live and marry Patrick O’Rorke, if ye 
shed tears to me—an’ ivry tear a 
di’mond. Mind that now!’’ 

Nora planted her palms upon her hips 
and confronted her father squarely. 

‘* And niver, niver will 1 marry the 
imitation of a man that’s dressed in 
Joyce Hannigan’s_ clothes,’’ she 
declared. ‘‘ Not if his pigs filled the 
parish an’ his colts stretched to Ameriky. 
Put that in y’r pipe an’ smoke it, father 
avick. So there now!” 


’ 


Flouncing him a sarcastic curtsey, his 


daughter whipped round the corner of 
the cow house and left him foaming. 

Exasperated though he was, a few 
minutes’ reflection made plain to the 
farmer that he was dealing with matters 
outside his experience. If it was a pig 
to be ringed, a colt to be tamed, a farm 
hand to be admonished, it was different 
—he stood on tried ground. The pre- 
sent case, he considered, was one for a 
woman’s lighter touch. He caught up 
his stick and hastened afcer Mrs. 
McClatchie. 


The good lady expressed some small 
surprise as he overtook her on the very 
threshold of her cottage, but a scrutiny 
of his enflamed countenance enlightened 
her. She nodded sagely. 

‘* ¥e’ll have been after colluguin’ wid 
Miss Nora?”’ she said drily. 

Shan sat down heavily and entered 
upon a long specification of his daugh- 
ter’s demerits, awarding first prize to her 
sinful obstinacy, and dishonourable 
mention to her unfilial hardness of heart. 
For a minute or two Mrs. McClatchie’s 
only comment was another nod. As her 


guest showed signs of unduly repeating 
himself she interrupted. 

‘* Come now,”’’ she said. ‘‘ Lave the 
child be a momint. ‘Tis advite y’r 
needin’ an’ I’m brimmed wid it.”” 

‘* Will I take a whip to her, the un- 
tamed filly—is that y’r counsel?’’ asked 
Shan fiercely. ‘* Bedad I’ll drive her on 
the snaffle yet !’’ 

‘*No,’’ said the good lady. ‘‘I tell 
ye, lave the child for the time bein’— 
lave her. ‘Tis the man that’s import- 
ant.”’ 

** Joyce?’’ wondered the farmer. 

** Joyce!’’ repeated Mrs. McClatchie 
indignantly. ‘*‘ No, nor any other bag 
of bones. Pat! Ye must disgust her 
wid him.”’ 

“**Tis easy 
** How?”’ 

‘** Turn his rovin’ eye elsewhere,” said 
the diplomatist, ‘‘ an’ let her catch him 
at it.”’ 

Shan whistled. Then he looked at his 
counseller admiringly. 

“* *Tis the head you have,”’ he allowed. 
** Who'll you have him look at?’’ 

Mrs. McClatchie meditated. 

‘“‘His attintions have been so vari- 
ous,’’ she said at last, ‘‘ it’s not too easy 
to pin him to the wan of thim. How 
would Mary Doyle suit. ‘Tis a rogue 
she is and wantin’ a new shawl sadly. 
You’d stand the price of wan if she did 
the job f’r ye?” 

Passion carried Shan outside his usual 
caution. 

““Tll stand her the price of tin of 
them—a round five-pound note if she’ll 
burst in between the lad and Nora!’’ he 
said vehemently. ‘‘ When will ye set 
her at it?’’ 

** No later than this very afternoon,’’ 
said Mrs. McClatchie. ‘‘ Five pounds! 
Begorrah, the girl w’d entrap the Lo-.’ 
Lieutenant himself f’r half the money! 
Make y’r mind easy, Mr. Sullivan, sorr. 
Ye may believe me, ’tis as good as done. 
I’ll be sendin’ you up a note, or call'n’ 
before the evenin’.’’ 

With the sense of having done a good 
morning’s work, the farmer pressed his 
ally’s hand and stalked back up the lane. 
Such was his confidence in Mrs. 
McClatchie’s  astuteness that his 


said,’’ sneered Shan. 
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thoughts were already engrossed in won- 
dering how much as a son-in-law Joyce 
Hannigan would be worth to him. 

For the remainder of the afternoon he 
bore himself towards his daughter with 
a sedate aloofness which kindled pulses 
of curiosity in her breast. He allowed 
the dispute of the morning to remain a 
thing unmentioned. His aspect seemed 
to imply that his thoughts were cuncen- 
trated on matters of high import where- 
in marriage broking had no place. 


‘*THE CONTRIVIN’ COLLEEN THAT YE ARE!” 


All of which was a mistake. 

People do not change their natures all 
in a moment without reason. At least 
so his daughter argued to herself. *‘ Th’ 
ould fox is at some of his fal-las,’’ she 
meditated. ‘‘ Tis wary I must walk 
wid him.’’ 

The sun was westering when a ragged 
gossoon—Mrs. McClatchie’s youngest— 
sidled round the angle of the hen roost 
and thrust a paper into his hand. The 
farmer read it with ostentatious care- 
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lessness, well aware that Nora’s critical 
gaze was upon him. 

‘*Tell y’r father I’ve no masterful 
want f’r a calf, but that I’ll stroll down 
an’ look it over before dusk,’’ he told 
the messenger, and so dismissed him. 
Master Shamus Aloysius McClatchie 
strolled away with a puzzled expression. 
What calf had they to sell? He won- 
dered. 

As a matter of fact no such animal 
had been mentioned in Mrs. McClatchie’s 


SO 


HE SAID ADMIRINGLY. 


very terse missive. It merely requested 
the farmer to step down at his earliest 
convenience. 

In response, Shan found -himself on 
the McClatchie threshold half an hour 
later. A dark haired, brown eyed, mis- 
chievous looking girl was keeping her 
hostess company. She eyed Shan as he 
entered and smiled demurely. 

The farmer gave her an encouraging 
nod. 


** Well?”’ he said. ‘‘ ’Tis primed ye 
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are? Mrs. McClatchie’s schemed it out 
wid ye?”’’ 

Her eyes twinkled. 

‘* I’m to meet Pat O’Rorke beside the 
Lycke footbridge this evenin’ at nine,”’ 
she said. 

The farmer clapped his hands. 

‘* The contrivin’ colleen that ye are!”’ 
he said admiringly. ‘‘ How did ye hook 
him to it, at all, at all?’’ 

Mary Doyle shrugged her pretty 
shoulders. 

‘“Sure there was no _contrivin’ 
needed,’’ she said. ‘‘ He an’ me brother 
Mick are the devils of boys at the night 
poachin’. Many’s the time I’ve sent 
him word f’r me brother before. I just 
tould him to be beside the bridge wid 
his salmon spear an’ his torch at nine 
o’clock. Instid of Mick I’ll be there. 
Ye may trust me whin I have him beside 
me I’ll keep him.”’ 

“* Sure I’d set me sowl’s salvation on 
that!’ said Shan with another admir- 
ing glance. ‘‘ But how will I dhrag me 
daughter to see you puttin’ the comether 
on him. We’re not so friendly these 
days that we walk arm-in-arm be moon- 
light, fine night as it is.’’ 

*‘That’s all just so,’’ said Mrs. 
McClatchie. ‘*‘ We’ve arranged that so 
there can be no mistake. Do you go 
out wid Mary here whin she goes. She'll 
be safer knowin’ y’r by her, f’r Pat’s 
not the boy to stop at wan kiss or two 
if he gets encouragement, -and ye can 
see all ye want to see fr’m the shadow 
of the bridge. Then will I run up for 
Miss Nora wid a cock an’ bull story 
that ye’ve sprained y’r ankle beside the 
river and set her runnin’ down into the 
middle of ye all. If that doesn’t satisfy 
her whin she sees Pat wid his arm 
around Mary’s waist, nothin’ in this 
world of sorrow will. But I know her 
—’tis a proud girl she is.”’ 

‘She is that—her father’s own 
daughter,’’ agreed Mr. Sullivan compla- 
cently. ‘‘Well—it takes a woman to 
compayte wid a woman. I might have 
gnawed me nails to a quick wid thinkin’, 
I’d never have arrived at a solution so 
nate an’ so capaycious. May Luck at- 
tind ye!”’ 

He turned with a benignant nod of 
thanks, towards the door. 


‘*There’s wan other thing,’’ said 
Miss Doyle shyly. 

** Yes?’’ said the farmer, offering her 
a smile. 

‘‘ Tis this way,’’ explained the girl. 
‘If Pat is put-to it to prove a case f’r 
himsilf he’ll maybe produce me note to 
show he’d an appointment wid me bro- 
ther. Me brother’ll deny it—he knows 
nothing of that same. But J should 
have some good rason f’r bein’ where 
I am or Pat’ll swear I’d come fluncin’ 
after him—that ‘twas just ordinary 
politeness he was showin’ me. Now if 
you give me a bit of a note biddin’ me 
meet you ’twill show I was passin’ wid 
no thoughts of Pat in my head—that he 
was offerin’ the rudeness I’ll make him 
offer out of his own sheer deviltry—to 
me, a poor lone colleen, waitin’ modestly 
for me appointment.”’ 

Shan nodded. 

‘‘*Tis well thought of,’’ he agreed. 
‘* We'll not leave him a loophole. What 
message will I give you?”’ 

‘* Just this much I was thinkin,’’ said 
Miss Doyle. _‘‘‘ Dear Mary, c’d you 
meet me by the Lycke bridge this even- 
ing? I’ve something I’d like to show 
you.’ That’s a note that explains itself; 
as you'll be after dimonstratin’ that it 
was Pat and his owdaciousness that ye’d 
brought me to see. An’ that’s how we 
corner him—get the laugh of him every 
way the wind blows, North, South, East 
and West.”’ 

Furnished with paper, ink, and pen, 
Mr. Sullivan composed the epistle at 
Miss Doyle’s dictation, signed and 
blotted it elaborately. With further 
enthusiastic comments on her imagina- 
tion and acuteness, he laid it in her 
hands and departed, humming to him- 
self gaily. 

Alas! men were born to be deceived 
—women to be their deceivers. 

Ten minutes later Mary Doyle, wend- 
ing her way down the road towards her 
own home, looked carefully round, 
assured herself that she was alone, and 
whistled shrilly. To her, from behind 
the hedge, entered Nora Sullivan, eager- 
ly expectant. 

** You got my message, then?’’ said 
Miss Doyle. 


’ 





SHAN 


“* Did I git it?’’ said Nora reproach- 
fully. ‘‘ Haven’t I been jumpin’ on me 
ten toes with impaytience iver since y’r 
sister Kate whispered it to me through 
the cow byre window? Have ye it all 
settled wid him?” 

** Settled?’’ said her friend with fine 
contempt. ‘‘ Savin’ the fact he’s y’r 
father, Nora, me darlint, he’s the sim- 
plest soul in Connemara. Walked into 


me little trap like a salmon into a bag- 
Here I have him be 
She waved 


net—so he did. 
the short hairs, the cratur.”’ 
the note triumphantly. 

Nora took it from her, read it, 
then fell into the throes of poignant 
laughter. Thrusting it back into her 
friend’s hands she added a vehement 
kiss and fled, the echoes of her mirth 
rocking among the may bushes. With 
a complacent smile upon her lips, Miss 
Doyle paced upon her way. 

** Th’ ould allygaytar,’’ she mused 
aloud as she reached her garden fence. 
** To put his fal-las upon me—me that’s 
been nursed, an’ schooled, and grown up 
wid Nora ivry day of me life—me !” 
With a snort of indignation she passed 
on into the shadows of her dwelling. 

As the dusk deepened into night Nora 
Sullivan slipped out of the house, ran 
swiftly along under the shadow of the 
dyke, and crossed the fields which lay 
between her and the Moyle road. As 
she emerged on to it a whistle shrilled 
from the spinney which fringed its fur- 
ther edge. 

Something moved towards her in the 
dusk, something spread out a pair of 
arms, and something very like the sound 
of kisses disturbed the silence of the 
night. 

‘* There—there! Show sense, Pat!’’ 
Nora admonished her lover a minute 
later. ‘‘ I’ve more to talk of than kiss- 
ing.’’ 

‘* Sure I’m showing all the sense a 
man wid eyes an’ lips c’d show—under 
the sarcumstances!’’  expostulated 
O’Rorke. ‘‘ But if it’s to come to talk- 
in’ I’ve news mesilf—good news.”’ 

*“What?’’ said Nora _ eagerly. 
** Mine’ll keep.”’ 

**T’ve got the bailiff’s place wid Sir 
Peter—is that good news or isn’t it?’’ 


and 
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said the young man. ‘“‘I’ll go to y’r 
father now to ask f’r ye. I'll fair de- 
stroy him wid me prospicts.”’ 

** Destroy him? Ye’ll not so much as 
shake a hair from his obstinate head,’’ 
said Nora. ‘‘ ’Tis not a bailiff’s pros- 
picts he’ll care the least button on his 
waistcoat for. It’s cows, an’ pigs, an’ 
colts be the thousand that’s to win me, 
and Joyce Hannigan’s green eyes and 
rid whiskers is the only bread under all 
that drippin’. But it’s the bread that 
sticks me in the throat, Pat dear! ’Tis 
like to choke me.”’ 

** Joyce Hannigan!’’ blared her lover. 
‘* That dirty little, mane little stoat of a 
horse coper’s dared to lift the cock eye 
of him at you, me darlint. Let me at 
him—let me nourish him wid me black- 
thorn. I'll tache him what an’ whin an’ 
where an’ how, the monsther!’’ 

Nora regarded him admiringly. 

‘**Tis the great spirit ye have, Pat,”’ 
she cried. ‘‘ But there’s no need to shed 
blood fr’m th’ ould hodmedod yet awhile. 
I’d not marry him to escape Purgathory 
—though to be sure ’twud be Purga- 
thory itself if I did. But tell me 
now—what’s y’r arrand f’r the rest of 
the evenin’. There's somethin’ ye’ve 
left lyin’ behind ye in the ditch, an’ it 
has all the look of a grid an’ a spear.’’ 

Pat looked a little uncomfortable. 

‘* Truth to tell, acushla,’’ he admitted, 
‘I'd me thoughts of tryin’ to assassin- 
ate a fish or two betwixt this and mid- 
night. Micky Doyle’s plan it was, an’ 
I fell in wid it.”’ 

“Tis not the first plan of Micky’s 
that’s brought you to the verge of the 
gaol house,’’ retorted Nora coldly. ‘‘ If 
I get married to ye am I niver to know 
whether it’s the police or my husban¢ 
that’s breakin’ into the house to me ar 
three o’clock in the mornin’ ?’’ 

‘* There—there, me darlint,’’ said Pat 
soothingly. ‘‘ Whin I have me settled 
place as bailiff an’ me wife to come home 
to there’ll be no fanteegs of that sort. 
’Tis the model housekeeper ye’ll find me, 
paceable as a cat full of crame.’’ 

‘Is that a promise?”’ 

‘* Be Hivens it is!’’ swore Pat. ‘‘ But 
why are ye so set on it all of a momint?”’ 

Nora smiled serenely, 
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‘* Because it’s likely we’ll be publicly 
engaged before the evenin’s out,’’ she 
informed him, “‘ an’ I’ve no wish to pro- 
mise mesilf to a ravager an’ a night 
poacher. I’m comin’ wid ye to meet 
Micky at the*Lycke bridge.”’ 

““Ye are so?” said Pat, staggering 
with amazement. ‘‘ But—but——’’ 

““ No more of y’r buts, ye ould goat,”’ 
replied the young woman decidedly. 
“I’m comin’, an’ now. Step out!’’ 

““T’m not due till nine,’’ pleaded Pat. 
“* What in all the world’s y’r hurry. 
’Tis barely half-past eight, an’ but 
quarter of a mile to walk.”’ 

** Then what waitin’s to be done we’ll 
do at the other end of that quarter of a 
mile. I’ve me own rasons,’’ said Miss 
Sullivan severely, and refused further 
information. Before they got to the 
bridge Pat was hoarse with curiasity— 
a curiosity entirely unslaked. His guide 
hustled him beneath one of the arch- 
ways, bidding him under pain of her 
highest displeasure to keep his mouth 
shut and his eyes open and he’d not 
want for entertainment. The young 
man seethed with his leashed emotions 
as he endeavoured to carry out her in- 
structions. 

The night was so still that the nine 
booming strokes as Moyle church struck 
the hour floated distinctly to them across 
three miles of silence. As the echoes 
died the sound of steps clattered on the 
cobbles of the bridge. 

** Micky !’’ whispered Pat, to be re- 
warded with a vigorous dunt from 
Nora’s elbow and a whispered admoni- 
tion for silence. 

It was a burlier body than Micky 
Doyle’s which came into view upon the 
river bank. stalked down the pebbles. 
and ensconced itself in the shadows of 
the verv next arch to that in which the 
lovers had hidden themselves. _Pat’s 
breathing became so asthmatically sur- 
prised that his companion laid a warning 
palm across his lions. Relieving his feel- 
ings by kissing it. the young man en- 
deavoured to contain himself. But an- 
other surprise was ir store for him. A 

female form was to be seen standing at 
the bridge end, pacing silently to and 
fro. More lightly shod, her footfall had 
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evidently been smothered by the heavier 
tread of her companion. 

Nora squeezed her lover’s arm. 

‘*So that’s y’r Micky, is it?’’ she 
whispered reproachfully. 

Pat heaved with his emotions. In 
another instant his indignation would 
have burst its bounds, but Nora’s hand 
for the second time sealed his lips. Hz 
also realised by the shaking of her finger 
that it was laughter and not wrath which 
held the mastery of her feelings. H2 
choked back the words which nearly 
suffocated him. 

Suddenly a new sound broke the still- 
ness. The figure on the road had come 
to a halt. 

‘* Mr. Sullivan, sorr—Mr. Sullivan!’’ 
came a voice pleadingly, and in a 
strained sort of whisper. 

‘* Whisht ! me good girl, whisht,”’ 
echoed the answer from the archway. 
** Is he in sight yet?”’ 

‘* Never a sign of a hair of him,’’ 
answered Mary Doyle’s voice discon- 
tentedly. ‘‘ It’s unwholesome lonely up 
here, ’tis so.”’ 

‘* Ah take time, thin, take time,’’ ad- 
monished the farmer’s voice. ‘‘ He'll 
be wid you before y’r five minutes older. 
Hold him in play f’r the half of an hour 
till me daughter comes—earn y’r money, 
my colleen, earn y’r money !”’ 

Pat O’Rorke, whose fine perception 
had enabled him to instinctively leap to 
a partial understanding of the situation, 
stuffed his handkerchief in his mouth. 
Nora began to have serious fears anent 
her own powers of self-restraint. 

A minute later Miss Doyle ceased her 
pacings for the second time. 

‘* I’m feared !’’ she announced simply. 

An inarticulate sound of protest 
rumbled from the shadows. 

‘* Feared ?”’ expostulated Shan. 
** Feared of what, ye mouse-hearted 
child ?”’ 

‘* Feared f’r me repytation,’’ explained 
Mary primly. ‘* There’s others than 


Pat O’Rorke might pass. How will I 
explain a modest girl’s preambulations 
all alone at this hour of the night. ’Tis 
dissolute, ’tis so.’’ 

‘‘There’s me an’ my _ respectability 
here to safeguard ye,’ 


returned Shan. 
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** There’s no wan can say a word against 
ye in the face of my ividence.’’ 

Miss Doyle coughed dissentingly. 

** How can I| appayle to th’ ividence 
of a man that’s not there?’’ she asked. 
** See here—I’ll come down to ye. We'll 
hear soon enough whin Pat’s comin’— 
his hobnail brogues will introduce him 
a mile away.”’ 

Without waiting for, or attending to, 
Shan’s emphatic dislike of this pro- 
posal, the girl slid down the bank and 
sidied up beside her pafron in the 
shadows of the archway. 

‘* Don’t be unkind to me, Mr. Sulli- 
van, sorr,’’ she whispered. ‘‘ "Tis the 
sensitive heart I have. A fierce word 
goes through me like a dagger. I have 
the faintest feelings.’’ 

Tremors of sudden anxiety were pro- 
minent in Shan’s reply. 

‘*Come, come, acushla!’’ he _ en- 
couraged her. ‘* Don’t be afther givin’ 
way. What sh’d alarm ye? Take a 
hould of y’rsilf. Here ye are, an’ here 
am I, and good sport wid Pat O’Rorke 
confrontin’ ye. What’s to fret y’r fine 
feelin’s in that now?”’ . 

‘** Nothin’—nothin’,’’ sobbed Mary 
weakly. ‘‘ But it’s come upon me sud- 
denly that I’m a fatherless child an’ the 
sport of sarcumstance. There’s a lump 
in me chist like a piece of lead pipin’ in 
a feather bed. ’Tis all abstracted an’ 
fallin’ away I am. I misdoubt me I'll 
swoon, Mr. Sullivan—me qualms is most 
assaultin’.”’ 

With a great clatter of pebbles she 
staggered out of the shadows of the 
archway into the moonlight, her hands 
pressed wildly upon her bosom. With 
a ponderous sigh which expressed 
wrath, disgust, anxiety, and half a score 
of kindred emotions, the farmer strode 
after her and caught her by the waist 
as she staggered. She wilted into his 
grasp as a faded lily wilts upon the stem. 

‘**T’m easier so,’’ she announced. 

‘*Saints in Glory!’’ cried Mrs. 
McClatchie, leaning over the parapet of 
the bridge. ‘‘ Are ye in y’r right mind, 
Mr. Sullivan—aren’t y’r years enough 
to stand between you an’ such fan- 
teegs? Thank Hiven I couldn’t find 
Miss Nora. 
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daughter’s eyes!’’ 

‘**Tis me misery to have already seen 
them,’’ answered Nora, suddenly step- 
ping out into the moonlight and leading 
Pat with her. ‘‘ That the moon should 
have shone on such rakery. ~Father— 
have ye no shame? Before ‘me very 
face!”’ 

‘* Saints in Glory, 
Sorrow !’’ he bellowed. 
all mane?”’ 

Miss Doyle suddenly straightened her- 
self, without, however, unclasping her 
hold upon her supporter’s neck. 

‘* Ve’ve no need to be hard wid him,’ 
she retorted. ‘* He mane’s honestly by 
me, I know. I have his signed word 
here, askin’ me to meet him. But f’r 
y’r injudicious interruption we'd be pro- 
mised man an’ wife be now.’’ 

With a sudden wrench like the shy 
of a startled horse, Shan endeavoured— 
with no success—to disembarass him- 
self of his defender. 

‘* T call ye all to witness that I offered 
her no more than support—her bein’ 
faint an’ qualmish!’’ he abjured them. 
‘* That ye can swear to, ivry wan of ye. 
I’d no thought to offer her so much as 
kissin’ !’’ 

He glared anxiously round for sym- 
pathy. None was extended. Even his 
ally, Mrs. McClatchie, continued to 
droop upon him a glance of unwavering 
scorn. The very air breathed suspicion. 

Suddenly aid was offered from a most 
unlikely quarter. Pat stepped forward 
with a gesture that implied hope. 

‘** I’m partial to doin’ me duty as a 
honest man,’’ he announced, ‘‘ but f’r 
a lovin’ father-in-law I'd be liable to 
swear black was white any day in the 
week. W’'d ye take me testimony in 
that capacity, Mr. Sullivan, sir? I have 
the promise of bailiff’s place on Sir 
Peter’s farm.”’ 

For the second time Shan’s gaze wan- 
dered from the dishevelled head which 
hung so limpet-like upon his shoulder to 
Mrs. McClatchie’s disapproving visage, 
which still crowned the parapet of the 
bridge. 

He seemed to swallow something. 

**T will,”’ he said at last in a muffled 


an’ Sinners in 
‘* What do ye 


A pretty sight f’r a_ voice. 





THE MANUFACTURE 
<a OF COGNAC BRANDY. 


By FREDERICK FROMEFIELD. 


HE brandies most esteemed in 
England are imported from 


France, those of Cognac and 
Armagnac being generally preferred. 
The brandies of Rochelle and Bordeaux 
come next in quality, while those of 
Portugal, Spain, and Italy follow them. 


The quality and flavour of the brandy 
imported from France vary, and often 
considerably, from that which is drunk 
at the best tables on the Continent; this 
principally arises from it being prepared, 
or, as it is technically termed, ‘‘made 
up,’’ for the market; which means low- 
ering it by the addition of plain spirit, 
colouring, etc. The strength at which 
foreign brandy is sold here varies from 
proof to 33 under-proof. In large 
quantities, and from bond, the strength, 
of course, depends much upon the age 
and quality of the spirit; a fine old 
brandy being, perhaps, 15 or 17 u.p., 
while one of the last year’s vintage, of 
a commoner quality, may be as strong 
as 2 u.p. or even 1 u.p. 


In France there are several varieties 
of brandy, which are known by names 
descriptive of their qualities, source, 
and strengths: 


‘* Eau-de-vie supérieure ’’ is obtained 
from pale white wines by skilful distil- 
lation, and is remarkable for its rich 
and delicate flavour. 
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‘* Eau-de-vie ordinaire,’’ 
brandy, is distilled from 
spoilt white or red wines. 


** Eau-de-vie de marc.’’ From _ the 
lees of sour, damaged, and inferior red 
wines, the marc or cake of grapes, etc., 
distilled by a quick fire, to drive over 
as much essential oil and flavouring 
matter as possible. 


or common 
inferior or 


‘** Eau-de-vie seconde.” The weak 
spirit that passes over after the receiver 
has been changed. Very weak and in- 
ferior. 


The finest brandies are produced in 
a district covering an area of rather less 
than thrée million acres, situated in the 
departments of Charente and *Charente 
Inférieure, of which the centre is the 
town of Cognac. It is generally held 
that only brandies produced within 
this district have a right to the name 
“‘cognac.’’ The Cognac district is.separ- 
ated into district zones of production, 
according to the quality of the spirit 
which each yields. In the centre 
of the district, on the left bank of the 
Charente, is the Grande Champagne, and 
radiating beyond it are (in order of merit 
of the spirit produced) the Petite Cham- 
pagne, the Borderies (or Premiers Bois), 
the Fins Bois, the Bons Bois, the Bois 
Ordinaires, and finally the Bois communs 
dits 4 terroir. Many hold that the 















brandy produced in the two latter dis- 
tricts is not entitled to the name of 
** cognac,’’ but this is a matter of con- 
troversy, as is also the question as to 
whether another district called the 
Grande Fine Champagne, namely, that 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
little village of Juillac-le-Coq, should 
be added to the list. 

The pre-eminent quality of the Cognac 
brandies is largely due to the character 
of the soil, the climate, and the scien- 
tific and systematic cultivation of the 
vines.- For a period—from the middle 
seventies to the nineties of the 19h 
century—the cognac industry was, 
owing to the inroads of the phylloxera, 
threatened with almost total extinction, 
but after a lengthy series of experiments, 
a system of replanting and hybridizing, 
based on the characteristics of the soils 
of the various districts, was evolved, 
which effectually put a stop to the 
further progress of the disease. In 
1907 the area actually planted with the 
vine in the Cognac district- proper was 
about 200,000 acres, and the amount 
of cognac brandy distilled from the 
wines of the two Charentes together, for 
the year 1906-7, 1907-8, 1908-9, and 
1909-10, was respectively 8,162,000, 
5,280,000, 3,850,000 and 6,370,000 
gallons. 

The exports of brandy in 1909 
amounted to 337,000 gallons in wood, 
and 131,000 gallons in bottle, while in 
1911 the corresponding figures were :— 
255,000 gallons and 70,000 gallons. 
The Argentine Republic is the most im- 
portant customer for the brandy in 
wood, followed by the United Kingdom. 
Germany takes the largest quantity of 
bottled brandy. 

Brandy is also manufactured in 
numerous other districts in France, and 
in general order of commercial merit may 
be mentioned the brandies of Armagnac, 
Marmande, Nantes, and Anjou. The 
b:andies commanding the lowest prices 
are broadly known as the Trois-Six de 
Montpellier. In a class by themselves 
are the Eaux-de-vie de Marc, made from 
the wine-pressings or from the solid 
residues of the stills. Some of these, 
particu'arly those made in Burgundy, 
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have characteristic qualities, and are 
considered by many to be very fine. The 
consumption is chiefly local. Brandy or 
fair quality is also made in other wine- | 
producing countries, particularly in 
Spain, and of late years colonial (Austra- 
lian and Cape) brandies have attracted 
some attention. The consumption of 
brandy in the United Kingdom amounts 
to about two million gallons. 

Brandy is potable,if properly produced, 
the moment it comes from the still. It 
lacks, however, a certain fineness and 
mellowness which only comes with age- 
ing. I have seen a statement to the effect 
that brandies and wines alike should age 
in wood, as they do not ripen in glass. 
Certain sweet wines, as muscatel, sherry, 
malaga, and port, may ripen better in 
wood, but the dry wines which are most 
commonly drunk and which are produced 
in greatest quantity in the Bordeaux 
and Burgundy regions, ripen in glass, 
and after two years would deteriorate if 
left in wood. This is especially notice- 
able in Burgundy wines, which, after 
two years in wood,.during which they 
become exceedingly disagreeable in 
taste, are bottled, which is followed by 
rapid ripening 

Brandies do not age in glass in the 
same manner, and are placed in wood for 
that purpose. There has existed for a 
long time the erroneous idea that brandy 
was placed in wood for the sake of 
eliminating fusel oil. Webster's Inter- 
national Dictionary defines fusel or fusel 
oil as ‘‘ a hot, acrid, oily liquid accom- 
panying many alcoholic liquors as an 
undesirable ingredient, consisting of 
several higher and compound ethers, but 
particularly amy! alcohol ; hence specially 
applied to amy] alcohol.’’ This definition 
cannot properly be applied to the second- 
ary product of well-distilled brandy. 
Because of a thorough misunderstanding 
of the value of the secondary products, 
several countries have formulated laws 
which, if applied, would offer to their 
residents a rectified spirit which would” 
have no particular advantage over pure 
alcohol. This fallacy existed formerly in 





‘ France, and even to this day the second- 
ary products of distillation are known as 
‘“* impuretés,’’ impurities. 


But it is 
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these impurities that give brandy, 
whisky, rum, gin, and other spirituous 
liquors their distinctive character. It is 
not desirable to eliminate them entirely, 
but to have them in such quantity as 
will not render the consumption of the 
liquors in which they are contained 
dangerous to health. 

With regard to the elimination, we 
find ourselves face to face with another 
fallacy. Old brandies have not elimin- 
ated their secondary products, but, on 
the contrary, have increased them in 
proportion to the evaporation of the 
alcohol. There is an exception to this 
rule in so far as furfurol is concerned. 
This element surely diminishes. It 
should be understood that brandy to be 
aged has to be carefully watched, and if 
the new barrel into which it has been 
stored permits it to absorb too large a 
quantity of tannin, it is necessary to 
place the liquor at once in older casks 
from which the tannin has already been 
almost entirely extracted. Even then 
brandy cannot be lett indefinitely in 
wood, for there is a limit to its age. 
There have been brandies which, at 60 
years of age, had suffered almost com- 
plete disintegration. The ‘‘ bouquet ” 
or flavour had completely disappeared, 
which would indicate that the process 
which takes place in the ageing of 
brandy consists of evaporation of 
alcohol and increase in ethers, alde- 
hydes, and higher alcohols, often out of 
proportion to the diminution of alcohol, 
until a certain point is reached, when a 
seeming disintegration takes place, and 
ethers and higher alcohols gradually 
disappear. 

Pure cognac brandies are distilled 
from wines produced in the Cognac 
region, the Charente and Charente In- 
férieure, and are classed in quality by 
the section from which the wines come. 
We have the “‘ fine champagne,’’ the 
“‘ petite champagne,’’ ‘‘ borderies,”’ 
‘*fine bois,’’ ‘‘ bois ordinaires,”” and 
** bois communs.”” The “ fine cham- 
pagne’’ is grown in a section of the 
country directly to the south of Cognac, 
comprising half a circle of which Cognac 
is the centre. The ‘‘ petite cham- 
pagne” is grown in a section which 


‘its serpentines. 


would be enclosed between the first half 
circle and a larger one parallel to it at 
a distance of several miles. The ‘‘bor- 
derie’’ is produced in a triangular piece 
of territory immediately to the north 
and slightly to the west of Cognac. 
Surrounding these areas, but extending 
a greater distance to the west and to 
the east is the region in which is pro- 
duced the ‘‘bois ordinaire,” while the 
‘*“bois commun ’’ is produced between 
the last mentioned section and the coast 
directly to the west and south-west. 
The ‘‘ bois commun ”’ is also produced 


on the islands of Ré and Oléron. 
The wines are distilled under three 
different auspices :— 


1.—By the ‘‘ bouilleur de cru,” a 
vineyard owner who distils his own pro- 
duct and sells it to the manufacturer. 
He usually possesses one still and some- 
times two. 


2.—The ‘‘ propriétaire,” who distils 
his own product and that of his 
neighbours from whom he may buy the 
wine or for whom he may distil for 
remuneration in kind. The propriétaire 
may possess four to eight stills. 

38. The merchant who owns many 
important distilleries wherein are re- 
duced to ‘brandy the wines from his own 
vineyards and purchased wines. When 
the wine is bought, the producer is paid 
in accordance with the degree of alcohol 
contained. The merchant may have 
sixteen or even twenty stills in each of 
his establishments with a capacity for 
reducing 40,000 to 50,000 hectolitres 
(880,000 to 1,100,000 gallons) of wine 
into brandy during the season. 

The methods of distillation vary 
greatly with the kind of wine, the dis- 
trict, and the person who has charge of 
the distillery. It may be said, as a rule, 
that all Cognac wines are distilled with 
the iees. The stills employed in the 
champagne district are usually simple 
pot stills, with or without ‘‘ chauffe- 
vin.’’ ‘The simple still consists of the 
‘“‘chaudiére,’’ or boiler; the ‘* chap- 
iteau,’’ which connects the boiler wich 
the third part, and the condenser, with 
The ‘‘ chauffe-vin ”’ is 
supposed to be an improvement on the 
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s'mple still by which several hours may 
be saved on each operation. It consists 
of a reservoir connected with the boiler, 
through which passes the pipe of the 
‘* chapiteau ’’ containing the hot vapours 
of the wine, which warm the wine to a 
degree just under that necessary to pro- 
duce vapours in sufficient quantity to be 
condensed; consequently when the 
boiler is emptied it can be refilled at 
once with wine at a temperature high 
enough to begin to give off vapours at 
once when over fire. e boiler is 
filled with wine by means of a pump, 
if the still has no ‘‘chauffe-vin’’ and 
from the ‘‘chauffe-vin” if having one. 
The boilers contain usually about 500 
litres (132 gallons) and the liquid is 
evaporated by an even but mild heat, 
which is continued until the alcoholo- 
meter indicates that the distillate con- 
tains 0 alcohol. At this time it is found 
that from one-fourth to one-third of the 
quantity of wine has passed through the 
condenser, and that this distillate con- 
tains from 25 to 35 per cent. of volume 
of alcohol. It is called ‘‘ brouillis.’’ 

In the small distilleries a still is filled 
three times before enough brouillis is 
obtained to commence redistillation. 
In the larger distilleries the products 
from three stills are united in a single 
still, and another or second distillation 


commences, by which the brouillis 
is converted into brandy. This is 
called ‘‘la bonne chauffe.” The 


“bonne chauffe” is divided into three or 
four sections, as follows:—Five per 
cent. of liquor which leaves the still pos- 
sesses a highly disagreeable odour, due 
to excessive quantities of concentrated 
aldehydes and acetic ethers, of a colour 
often greenish or whitish, called 
“la téte ’’ or heading, which is received 
in a receptacle and kept apart from that 
which follows. The quantity may ex- 
ceed 5 per cent. depending on the 
nature or quality of the wine. These 
headings are later mixed with another 
brouillis, or with what is_ called 
**seconds.’’ This alcoholic heading, in 
condensing, has washed the interior 
of the serpentine and has removed cer- 
tain oily matters which remained in the 
spiral from the preceding distillation. 


The part of the distillate which 
follows, known as the ‘‘cceur” or 
heart of the ‘‘ bonne chauffe,’’ is clear, 
and consists of from 80 to 85 per cent. 
of alcohol. The ‘‘ coeur ’’ continues to 
run into the same receptacle until the 
alcoholometer indicates that the liquor 
leaving the still contains 50 per cent. or 
perhaps 55 per cent. of alcohol, accord- 
ing to the wine. When properly carried 
on, this process lasts about eight hours, 
and the liquid contains from 66 to 70 
per cent. of alcohol. This product is 
brandy. The distillation, however, is 
continued until again the alcoholometer 
registers 0 alcohol. The product of this 
third part of the distillation is called 
**queue”’ or tailing, and is generally 
added to the next lot of wine placed 
in the still. It contains from 20 to 
24 per cent. of alcohol. Sometimes, 
however, when the wine is very rich in 
alcohol, a fourth is produced, which is 
known as ‘‘seconds,’’ and consists of 
that part of the operation wherein the 
distillate reduces its strength from 60 to 
20 degrees. These seconds are usually 
added to the next brouillis, while the 
remainder of the alcohol obtained—that 
is, from 20 degrees to 0, which in this 
case is the tailing—is mixed with the 
next batch of wine. The seconds re- 
quire about four hours of distillation, 
which makes the entire process last 
about twelve hours. This length of 
time of course applies to the ‘‘ bonne 
chauffe.” 

The quality of the brandy produced 
may depend very largely on the purity 
of the copper of which the boiler, 
‘‘ chapiteau,’’ and serpentine is com- 
posed, as it has often been remarked 
that the oily acids attack the metal and 
bring away in the distillate very per- 
ceptible quantities of copper compounds 
which are disagreeable to the taste and 
are probably dangerous to health. Length 
of time taken may also mean much. 
Wine distilled too rapidly may force its 
fumes too quickly through the serpen- 
tine to be condensed, and consequently 
some of the elements most volatile may 
escape. Again, the point where the 
heart is separated from the tailing 
during the ‘‘bonne chauffe’’ may influ- 
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ence the taste and quality of the 
distillate. Certain of the superior 
alcohols pass earlier in the evaporation 
and the others later. 

There are also what may be described 
as compound stills. These were in- 
vented with the object of producing 
brandy direct from wine in one operation 
or distillation. The principle of all 
these stills is that of a ‘* chauffe-vin ”’ 
and boiler combined in such a manner 
as to obtain the complete condensation 
of vapours which leave the boiler, thus 
* producing a brouillis, which in its turn 
is re-distilled. The condensation is 
generally effected by the ‘‘ chauffe- 
vin,’’ and the brouillis is collected in 
another or secondary boiler in which is 
enclosed the larger one. The heat 
which is furnished by the alcoholic 
vapours of the boiling wine produces a 
distillation of the brouillis, the vapours 
of whch in their turn are sent into the 
serpentine and condensed into brandy. 
There are very large numbers and 
varieties of these compound stills, 


which are used only in the country of 
the ‘* bois,” where wines contain very 


much less aroma and have a_ peculiar 
taste, which is called “‘ terroir ’’ or oily. 

The brandies produced from the 
bois wines are 
blended with the highly aromatic 
brandy of the ‘‘ champagne ’”’ or of the 
“‘borderies’” districts. A volume could 
be written describing the various com- 
pound stills, which, although unchang- 
ing in principle, become more and more 
complicated as distance increases 
from Cognac, the centre of the brandy 
business. The most complicated ones 
are used in the districts of ‘‘bois 
communs,’* and especially in the 
islands. of Ré and ‘Oléron. The 
American Consul at La Rochelle gave 
some: time ago in his report an interest- 
ing description of a visit he paid to one 
of the larger distilleries and of the 
snanner in which distillation was carried 
on. In the morning, half of the sixteen 
stills were filled with wine and had 
produced by evening the impure alcohol 
known as the brouillis or flegme. In 
the evening all the boilers were filled 
with wine, and the next moftning they 


usually mixed or’ 


had produced the brouillis. All of the 
brouillis collected the evening before 
and the morning following from twenty- 
four different stills is divided up and 
placed in eight of the sixteen stills 
and is submitted to a re-distillation or 
rectification called ‘‘doubling.’’ The 
other sixteen stills are filled with wine 
as on the morning of the day before, in 
order to combine the process regularly 
and without interruption in the same 
manner during the entire season. By 
this system each man is charged in the 
morning with the filling of one 
boiler w:th brouillis and one with wine; 
in the evening two boilers with wine. 

This idea is the direct result of the 
quantity of brouillis produced by the 
distillaton of wine, i.-., one third, so 
that three boilers must be filled with 
wine and distilled by each man in 
order to have sufficient brouillis to fill 
a single boiler and commence its 
rectification. Each time a still is filled 
and each time its product is obtained, 
whether brouillis or brandy, a declara- 
tion is made upon a register which is 
kept continually at the disposition of the 
régie. Each barrel of wine, before it 
goes to the still is numbered, and the 
still into which it goes must be known; 
its degree of alcohol is also inscribed 
in duplicate on a register, one copy of 
which is placed in a box of which only 
the officials of the régie have the key; 
the other copy remains in the register. 

The amount of brandy produced from 
that particular barrel of wine must be 
in proportion to its alcoholic strength, 
and a register of the quantity obtained 
in brouillis is kept in the same manner 
as for the wine. When the brouillis in 
its turn is distilled a corresponding 
record is kept of it and of the brandy 
which it produces. The products are 
placed in casks, each of which is 
numbered, and the quantity and strength 
of alcohol therein is also indicated on 
the barrel. This alcohol cannot be re- 
moved from the premises, neither can 
any alcohol be brought to the premises 
or carried from one portion of a town 
or city to another without a permit from 
the régie, of which permits careful 
records are kept. The permits indicate 
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by their colour, white or pink, whether 
the alcohol represented by them is of 
wine or some other source than wine. 
It can be readily understood that this 
system renders the manipulation of 
alcohol exceedingly difficult to persons 
who desire to use it and conceal the fact ; 
nevertheless, it has been stated—with 
what truth I cannot say—that permits 
have been accorded to certain Cognac 
houses under which they receive other 
alcohol than that of wine, but this is a 
fact of which the Governnrent officials 
must always have cognizance. It must 
also be remembered that it is not for- 
bidden to re-distil industrial alcohol 
with wine or lees of wine, but the record 
of such distillation must be kept, and 
is known to the Government officials: 
The residues of the wine left in the 
still after the brouillis has been pro- 
duced may be used for the manufacture 
of fraudulent liquors, but, happily, at 
Cognac it has been found recently that 
it is much more profitable to denature 
these residues with lime in order to pro- 
duce tartar salts, which contain from 
48 to 52 per cent. of pure tartaric acid. 
It has been found by unexpected visits 
to many distilleries that several of the 
most important Cognac houses cannot 
re-distil the lees of wine, as these were 
found to have been mixed in the vats 
with lime. Formerly, when the vint- 
ages were very small, owing to the 
ravages of the phylloxera, many irre- 
sponsible people added to the wine they 
distilled rectified spirit produced from 
beets. The large quantities of wine pro- 
duced of recent years make this pro- 
ceeding practically useless from a 
financial point of view. It is further 
rendered exceedingly difficult by the 
regulations of the French Government 
represented by the Régie. It must be 
remembered, however, that the Régie 
does not exist for the purpose of assur- 
ing the French Government and the 
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public at large that a certain distillation 
is Carried on in such a manner as to 
produce the best brandy, but to assure 
them that the alcohol, contained in the 
brandy is pure grape alcohol. To this 
end the wine is tollowed by the control, 
and is under the surveillance of these 
officers from the’ time it is put.in barrels, 
during transport to the distillery, while 
being distilled, when it leaves the dis- 
tillery as brandy, and until it reaches 
the consumer, or until it leaves the 
country. Buyers in foreign countries 
who wish to be assured of the 
authenticity of the brandies they buy in 
the Charente would do well to demand 
the production of the French white 
Certificate of origin granted to pure 
wine brandies, as brandies made with 
an admixture of beet-root spirit, and 
which in France, when sold in bottles, 
have now to be labelled ‘‘ Eau de vie 
fantaisie,’’? reach the outports under the 
red certificate granted by the Régie for 
these blends. There it often becomes 
impossible to identify them as such,. 
since the certificates are frequently left 
with the Customs authorities.. There 
is, I fear, little doubt that wine alcohol 
from the South of France enters into 
the composition of some of the brandies 
made in the Charentes, but this, of 
course, has a right to the white certi- 
ficate for pure wine spirit. 

The only effective way of distinguish- 
ing Charente brandies from others are 
by analysis—and this, perhaps, is not 
always a reliable test—and by tasting. 
Many years ago there were juries of 
brandy tasters at La Rochelle, the 
members of which were called jurés- 
dégustateurs. They were empowered 
to grant certificates of authenticity, and 
also to distinguish the various growths. 
In those days La Rochelle was an im- 
portant brandy outport and brandy em- 
porium for the oversea trade. 
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By H. T. WEBSTER WORRELL. 


No. 4. THE AFFLICTED BROTHER.* 


His manner was refined, his 

speech polished; though he spoke 
with an accent, his English was fault- 
less. 

‘TI presume,”’ he said, ‘‘ that you are 
willing to regard as confidential what- 
ever | may say, Mr. Brandon?”’ 

‘“‘If you wish it—yes, M’sieu Dan- 
ton,’’ I replied. In the absence of 
Howell, my chief, I had a free hand. 
He plunged at once into the object of 
his call. 


| REGARDED my visitor with interest. 


‘* Some time ago my younger brother, 


Lucien, sustained a _ severe shock 
through an accident, which has resulted 
in a curious type of mental and physical 
paralysis that baffles every specialist I 
have consulted. His brain is dazed and 


he cannot walk without assistance ; only. 


rarely is he able to speak. When he 
does it is of one subject—aviation, and 
invariably he expressed an ardent wish 
to make aerial voyages. It has become 
a mania with him; to thwart him is 
dangerous and might lead to a total col- 
lapse and permanent helplessness. His 
pleadings touch me to the heart; they 
grow more insistent, more pathetic. My 
heart bleeds for him, and no longer is it 
in me to seek to turn him from his de- 
sire. 

““*Let me fly—in the darkness of 
night—over the sea, yes, over the glori- 
ous sea.’ It is always thus—‘ by night, 
over the sea.’ Though the doctors are 
dubious I am convinced that to accede 
to his desire would result in the restora- 
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tion of his health and sanity. I have 
resolved to take the responsibility on 
myself ; he shall have that for which he 
craves so ardently. I have come to you, 
Mr. Brandon, to ask your assistance in 
effecting a cure. Say ‘ yes’ and I shall 
be for ever grateful. As to terms— 
well, I can afford to pay well. Will you 
give me your aid, Mr. Brandon?”’ 

** I see no reason why I should not,”’ 
I replied. The fact was that I had had 
a rather uneventful time lately and wel- 
comed the prospect of adventure. The 
Frenchman was obviously delighted. 

‘** 1 know my unfortunate brother will 
be safe in your hands,’’ he said, ‘‘ It 
will be necessary for me to accompany 
him on all his journeys; I presume you 
have a suitable machine ?’’ 

‘“We have a large biplane with 
accommodation for two passengers be- 
hind the pilot,’’ I answered. 

‘*I am glad, very glad,’’ he ob- 
served, musingly. ‘‘ Poor Lucien is 
very sensitive concerning his affliction, 
and he will be much more at his ease 
if he feels he is not observed. It is sad, 
so sad, to see him as he is!’’ For a 
few moments my visitor seemed almost 
overcome at the thought of his afflicted 
relative. 

**IT propose to find a small villa, 
somewhere near the aerodrome,’”’ he 
explained when he had regained his com. 
posure, ‘‘ and to make it our—what you 
call headquarters, for a few weeks. 
Perhaps you are able to suggest a suit- 
able place. A manservant will attend 
to our wants. Lucien is at present stay- 
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ing with us—my wife and me—at a 
littke chditeau we have taken near 
Boulogne, and to which there is attached 
a nice stretch of level land. Our flights 
could take place between your aero- 
drome and the chateau. You have no 
objection to travelling on the dark 
nights for which he expresses so strange 
a preference ?”’ 

‘** No actual objection, though natur- 
ally I should prefer the moonlight in 
which to fly.”’ ‘ 

‘** Lucien has a most curious aversion 
to moonlight,’’ M. Danton announced, 
hurriedly ; ‘‘ he has had strange fancies 
since his illness began.”’ 

He came again on the morrow to 
make the final arrangements; he had 
secured a little villa about a mile from 
the aerodrome, he said. A day or two 
later a motor car arrived, with the man- 
servant, and the date of the first flight 
was fixed. 

I set off alone through the darkness 
of a moonless night, and, having 
crossed the Channel, eas‘ly located the 
chateau, where, upon descending, I 
was cordially welcomed by M. Danton 
and his charming wife. They conducted 
me to the house, and light refreshments 
were served. 

** It is so good of you to help Jules to 
cure dear Lucien,’?’ Madame said gra- 
ciously as her husband left the apart- 
ment to prepare his brother for the 
journey. ‘‘ But—but, oh! M’sieu Bran- 
don, will they be safe? Are you sure 
it will not be that my Jules will sacrifice 
his life in trying to restore his brother 
to health?’ She laid a dainty hand on 
my arm with an impulsive gesture, and 
looked up in anxious questioning. 

‘* They will be as safe as any efforts 
of mine can make them, Madame,’ I 
replied, a little grimly. 1 was thinking 
of the prospective rushes through dark 
and possibly foggy nights, and heartily 
wished that M’sieu Lucien Danton’s 
penchant had been for moonlight instead 
of darkness and gloom. 

‘* Yes—I feel sure they will be safe— 
with you!’’ she said, with a fascinating 
smile. She seemed quite reassured. 

Very soon Danton appeared and 
announced that his brother was ready. 


A big-built, muffled figure stood in the 
picturesque hall. 

‘*Do not speak to him, please,’’ he 
warned me; “ it is pain to him to know 
he cannot reply.’’ So I merely inclined 
my head, M’sieu Lucien bowing stiffly 
in return and with just a slight move- 
ment of his expressionless blue eyes, 
which were filled with a strange glow. 
Jules and his wife took an arm each and 
led him carefully down the steps, to 
where the big biplane stood ready for 
the return flight. He moved with jerky 
mechanical steps that told of a man par- 
tially paralysed. 

** Please look away whilst we assist 
him into his seat, M’sieu Brandon— 
the middle one, is it not?’’ said Danton, 
pausing beside the machine. ‘‘ He is 
sensitive regarding his infirmities—so 
sensitive.’ 

While I busied myself with the engine 
they got him into his place, where he 
sat looking straight ahead, vacantly, 
without movement or apparent interest. 
What mental agony he must be en- 
during ! 

The husband and wife embraced and 
then, Madame having bidden me a gra- 
cious farewell, we went off, making an 
easy ascent and a satisfactory journey 
and descent. The French manservant 
was at the aerodrome with the car, and 
M’sieu Lucien, having inclined his head 
to me, was assisted into it. 

I took the brothers for several flights 
before the fact of the moon exceeding 
the quarter caused M’sieu Jules to sug- 
gest a temporary cessation of our cross- 
Channel journeys. So one night I left 
him and his brother at the chateau and 
returned alone. The manservant re- 
mained at the villa. 

When another ten days or so had 
passed there were dark nights again, 
and the Dantons again took up their 
quarters at the villa. Every night they 
would appear at the aerodrome at the 
hour arranged, the invalid supported by 
his brother and the manservant, and 
walking in that slow, halting, mechani- 
cal manner associated with locomotor 
ataxy, his eyes as expressionless and 
glassy as ever, save for the curious 
gleam that lurked in their vacant depths. 
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Whilst they helped him into his place 
the mechanics and I would turn away. 
Then the start, the rush across the 
Channel, the descent at Danton’s little 
place, the half hour’s rest, the light re- 
freshments at Madame’s dainty hands, 
the return journey and the paralytic’s 
slow, laborious walk back to the await- 
ing car in the care of his ever attentive 
brother and their man—such was the 
invariable programme. 

Danton «always gave me the impres- 
sion of being a bit fidgety and highly 
strung, and one night he seemed more 
nervous and ill at ease than usual. Once 
again we had nearly completed the 
double journey, and as, we neared the 
aerodrome, with its encircling rim of 
galvanised iron, he peered down at the 
dark expanse of turf, straining his eyes 
to pierce the gloom of the moonless 
night. I was about to cut off the engine 
for the customary vol-plané when he 
uttered a restraining cry. 

**No, no—do not go down! 
straight on!’’ 

I was astounded; never before had 
he acted thus. My gaze followed his. 
We were flying lower than usual and I 
could distinguish several figures hover- 
ing near the centre of the line of 
hangars—men clad in dark, official- 
looking uniforms. What did it mean? 
The only persons authorised to be within 
the enclosure at that hour were my two 
mechanics. I was conscious of a sudden 
vague sense of mistrust of Danton, as 
there recurred to me two or three curious 
incidents which, though trivial enough 
in themselves, assumed a curious signi- 
ficance when viewed in conjunction with 
his present attitude. 

** Why don’t you wish to go down?’’ 
I shouted. my hand on the lever. 

**T cannot explain now—you. shall 
know later,’’ he replied, in obvious agi- 
tation. ‘‘ But I entreat of you not to 
descend. Is there no place a few miles 
further on?’’ 

I thought rapidly. I was in some- 
thing of a quandary. Honour demanded 
that I should adhere to the terms of mv 
agreement with the Frenchman—that I 
should fall in with any wish of his as far 
as the safe and efficient management of 
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the machine permitted. On the other 
hand the country ahead was not suitable 
for landing, especially at night, and the 
wind was already inclined to be gusty, 
and was rising rapidly. There was but 
a brief space of time in which to decide ; 
another few seconds and we should be 
over the aerodrome. Already, if we 
were to descend there, I should have to 
make a spiral vol-plané—a manceuvre | 
had found was not a special forte of the 
big three-seater. 

What it was precisely that happened 
at that moment I am unable to say. I 
know that I had decided that the only 
course was to descend; I remember that 
a nasty gust necessitated the shifting of 
an ailron. I have a lingering impres- 
sion of a loud crack as of the snapping 
of a stay, of a sudden shivering of the 
machine, of a violent lurch and a down- 
ward plunge, followed by a scream from 
Danton. The next thing I remember is 
lying upon the turf amongst the wreck- 
age, with dark figures busily engaged 
in getting me clear of an entanglement 
of twisted wire and broken wood, and 
talking in what seemed to be muffled 
tones. 

Very soon my senses cleared; some- 
one was congratulating me, and I real- 
ised I had escaped serious injury. Ready 
hands assisted me to my feet. Apart 
from the two mechanics, the group 
scattered about the shattered aeroplane 
consisted of police officers and customs 
officials. I wondered what was in the 
wind, and my thoughts flew to my mys- 
terious passengers. I looked around 
me and my gaze fell on the figure of 
M’sieu Jules Danton; under the rays of 
an electric torch the features looked 
ghastly. The life had been crushed out 
of him by the heavy engine. a fate I 
had missed by inches. What of his 
brother? 

A curious whirring sound came to my 
ears through the men’s low tones; two 
were kneeling beside the form of the 
second passenger. who had been flung 
clear of the machine. Limping towards 
the thick-set figure—I was sore and 
bruised even though my bones were in- 
tact—I had one of the surprises of my 
life. A policeman was ripping off the 
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I HAD ONE OF THE SURPRISES OF MY LIFE, 
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clothes ; presently a leg was unscrewed 
and a glance revealed some cunning 
looking mechanism concealed within. 
Lucien Danton was nothing more or less 
than a skilfully constructed automaton, 
capable of walking if carefully sup- 
ported, and fitted with eyes that could 
be made to move in their sockets, each 
operation being controlled by tiny knobs 
fitted on the left arm. The whole of the 
bulky body was hollow, and capable of 
holding a considerable quantity of highly 
dutied articles. A _ sliding flap was 
opened, revealing a compact mass of 
packages of what proved to be saccha- 
rine. In that moment of revelation my 
predominant sensation was an_ over- 
whelming sense of disgust and chagrin 
at having allowed myself to be so easily 
duped. The police inspector favoured 
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A DAIMLER ‘‘ SPECIAL ”’ 
SEATED PHAETON BODY. 
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SIX CYLINDER CHASSIS, FITTED WITH A 
THE ENGINE IS VERY POWERFUL AND THE WHEELBASE— 
11-IN.—PERMITS OF A VERY ROOMY BODY BEING FITTED. 


me with a grim smile. 

‘* I shall be wanting to ask you some 
questions, Mr. Brandon,’’ he remarked. 

Later on, in the office adjoining the 
hangars, he did—dquite a lot, and I must 
confess to a feeling of relief when he 
gave me to understand that, though I 
had acted indiscreetly, he was satisfied 
that I had not wittingly been in league 
with ‘‘ M’sieu Danton,’’ who, it was 
proved, was no other than a certain 
notorious smuggler whose aliases were 
almost as numerous as his devices for 
eluding the customs officials. 

I have often wondered to what extent 
I was innocently responsible for the loss 
to the customs through being the un- 
witting—and terribly green—accomplice 
of that clever, unfortunate rogue and 
his charming wife! 
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THE SPRINGING 


OF THIS CAR IS PERFECT, SEMI-ELIPTIC ON THE FRONT AXLE AND UNDERHUNG 
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By M. PAIGE 


Illustrated by 


known landmarks the march of 
twentieth century progress has 
written Ichabod, and the house-breaker 
set his sign-manual of destruction upon 


(= one more of London’s well- 


its fabric. With the demolition of the 
old General Post Office in St. Martin’s 
le Grand the historic site, occupied by 
its familiar facade for the last eighty- 
three years, is destined to witness yet 
another change among the many vicis- 
situdes that have befallen it since a fair 
and large Collegiate Church dedicated 
to St. Martin of Tours arose there in 
the far-off days of Edward the Confessor 
to give its name to the locality. But 
like much of the time-honoured nomen- 
clature in which the most conservative 
City in the world keeps green its tra- 
ditions and has walled up the ghosts of 
the past in the stones of its busiest 
thoroughfares, that of St. Martin’s le 
Grand has, for the average Londoner, 
long outlived its original associations 
and all memory of the great religious 
house and brotherhocd that for five cen- 
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turies made it famous. ‘ihe College 
founded by two devout brothers, Ingel- 
ricus and Edwardus, in 1056, was one of 
the oldest organisations within the 
walls of the medizval city. It possessed 
rights of sanctuary and other liberties, 
confirmed to the community by a Charter 
of William the Conqueror, which early 
gained for it the distinctive appellation 
of *‘ le Grand,”’ and were little inferior 
to those granted by the Confessor to the 
Abbey church of his own founda- 
tion at Westminster. As the chief 
place of sanctuary in the City the 
privilege of the College was hotly dis- 


* puted by the civil authorities during the 


reign of Henry VI., when a prisoner on 
the way from Newgate to the Guildhall 
was rescued from his guards, and, with 
his liberators, took sanctuary at the 
West door of St. Martin’s, whence they 
were forcibly dragged by the City’s 
officers and thrown into the common 
prison. Against such violation of the 
precincts the dean and chapter appealed 
to the King’s Chancery; and the Court, 
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upholding the liberty claimed for the 
College by virtue of its ancient Charters, 
ordered an entry of its decision to be 
made in the records of the Guildhall. 
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LE GRAND. 


of civil and religious strife that marked 
the next hundred years and figured as a 
flourishing Grammar School in Eliza- 
bethan days, when St. Anthony's 
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THE OLD G.P.O. AT ST. MARTIN’S LE GRAND. 


In 1367 the church and cloisters of 
St. Martin’s were rebuilt ‘‘in a new 
and wonderful form of beauty,’’ as an 
old chronicler describes the glorious 
Perpendicular Gothic of the 14th cen- 
tury, which in this case replaced the 
ruder, and more massive, work of early 
Norman builders. Of several churches 
dedicated to St. Martin in medieval 
London, and variously distinguished, as 
that of Oteswich after its founders or of 
the Vintry in the wine-merchants’ ward, 
St. Martin’s Ludgate, and St. Martin 
Pomary (so called from apple orchards 
in its vicinity) the venerable College was 
by far the most widely known in its day, 
and from its belfry rang of old the “‘ bells 
of St. Martin’s’’ familiar to successive 
generations of London children in the 
rhyming game which circled the City 
with the voices of its notable peals. 

There was attached to the collegiate 
church in the 15th century the first of 
four Grammar Schools established in 
London by Henry VI. to meet the edu- 
cational needs of his day and supplement 
the free schools which had existed at 
St. Paul’s from very early times; the 
remaining three being placed at Bow 
Church, St. Dunstan’s in the West, and 
St. Anthony’s Hospital among the 
tailors of Threadneedle Street; of 
which only the last rode out the storms 


scholars were at once the pride and 
plague of sober citizens. Henry VII. 
granted St. Martin’s le Grand to the 
Abbots of Westminster, who for a brief 
period after its transference exercised 
sole jurisdiction over the precincts, be- 
fore the College surrendered to Edward 
VI. at the Reformation, and the church 
was partially pulled down; all that re- 
mained of its eastern portion being 
converted to the uses of a large wine 
tavern. 

So passed, after five centuries of 
ordered worship and temporal privilege, 
the first glory and fair fabric of the 
medizval College. But the benefits so 
long attaching to the site were respected 
for nearly another hundred years after 
the ecclesiastic foundation had ceased 
to exist, and as late as the reign of 
James I. the many tenements built on the 
ancient liberty commanded high rentals 
in consideration of their occupants’ im- 
munity from arrest on any ordinary 
warrant of the Courts. Bereft of its 
former religious discipline, this exemp- 
tion from civil control was productive of 
the same abuses as the freedom enjoyed 
by the more famous “ Alsatia’’ of the 
Whitefriars, attracting a lawless popu- 
lation whose presence made it imperative 
on the authorities to sweep away 
the last vestige of privilege con- 
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Charters of the past on 
serving God day and 
night.”’ their pious provisions 
assuredly never contemplated the 
new order of ‘‘ Collegians’’ which 
tne suppression of the _ religious 
Jyouses had _s introduced. this 
refuge of the dissolute and unfortunate, 
risen on the ruins of the stately College, 
formed a network of narrow alleys 
between St. Martin’s Lane, then 
the main thoroughfare from the 
Chepe to Aldersgate, and Foster 
Lane, where previous to the Fire of 
London stood the small parish church of 
St. Leonard’s, to whose cure was added 
this burden of turbulent souls that had 
succeeded the cloistered calm of its 
former neighbour. With the fire which 
glutted St. Leonard’s perished any 
records it may have possessed of its his- 
toric parish and the Gothic pile that had 
once occupied so large a space in it. 

While the various crafts and trades 
of the City were still generally plied, 
each in its own particular locality, St. 
Martin’s le Grand became the quarter 
of the shoe-making fraternity, who, in 
the course of time and change, had 
gradually migrated there’ from Cord- 
wainer Street. 

When, at the beginning of last cen- 
tury, the General Post Office outgrew its 
quarters in Sir Robert Viner’s old 
mansion in Lombard Street, and the site 
in St. Martin’s le Grand was acquired 
for the erec.ion of a new and “‘ splendid 
public building ’’ for 
its accommodation, 
workmen engaged 
in the necessary ex- 
cavations came 
upon a quantity of 
human bones, which 
were removed by 
the cart-load for 
reinterment elsewhere. 
There can be little 
doubt that the re- 
mains so unceremon- 
iously disturbed had 
been originally laid 
to rest beneath the 
great medieval church 
or in the adjacent 


burial-ground of St. Leonard’s the 
identity of whch, with that of so many 
other parishes of lesser importance, was 
swallowed up in the holocaust of 1666. 

The practical considerations of con- 
venience and available space, which 
determined the locale of the present 
fine Post Office buildings in Newgate 
Street and King Edward Street, have 
reproduced with curious fidelity the his- 
toric traditions of their predecessor in 
S. Martin’s le Grand in placing them 
upon ground once covered by the larger, 
but less ancient, monastery of the Grey- 
friars, within whose walls, after the 
dissolution of the Franciscan house by 
Henry VIII., the Boy King Edward es- 
tablished his new foundation of Christ’s 
Hospital; thus constituting the sixth 
in a series of successively larger pre- 
mises into which it has from time to time 
been necessary to remove the expanding 
business of the Post Office since Crom- 
well, in 1656, first organised the delivery 
of letters as a Government department, 
and established its original headquarters 
in Cloak Lane, off Dowgate Hill. 

The ghosts of the last guard and 
mail-coachman must surely haunt the 
ruins of the dismantled Post Office, and 
foregather nightly amid the melan- 
choly debris of its silent and deserted 
yards, together with shades of royster- 
ing ‘ collegians,’ or the pale spectre of 
some holy clerk of yore, drawn by the 
load-stone of its latest desolation to the 
once familiar spot. 
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SMIRK’S PORTICO FOR SALE. 
Going cheap or given away to a suitable applicant ? 





THE Firth CASE. 


By VINCENT EMS. 
Author of ‘‘ Jake Seton: Crook,’’ etc. 


HE rendezvous for planning the 

7 coups engineered with such ex- 

traordinary success by Dering 

and his ‘‘ lambs,’’ and the temporary 

dumping ground for the resulting loot, 

was in the studio at St. John’s Wood— 
Heath Road, to be exact. 

One of the gang painted, and 
modelled, most excellently, too. His 
bronze figure, ‘‘ Surprised,’’ made quite 
a sensation, you may remember ; and his 
full length portrait of Lady Lenton was 
actually hung in the 09 Academy. Thus 
he won some measure of fame, but not 
fortune. It is known that neither «f 
necessity involves the other! 

He—Philip Garton he called himse:f 
for the time being, and it is not for us 
to peer behind his alias—had what he 
was pleased in delicate irony to call 1 
‘* side-line,’’ evidently regarding his op- 
erations on canvas as being his main oc- 
cupation. The pursuit of this side-line, 
if rudely interrupted by the gentlemen in 
blue, would most certainly have brought 
him fame, of an undesirable sort, and 
no little notoriety, but for the present— 
not being interrupted—it brought him 
that which was much better, some 
thousands of desirable cash! It would 
seem that side-lines are not to be de- 
spised. 

Garton turned to his pallette and 
brush—he was not so keen on messing 
with clay—in the necessary breaks be- 
tween the gang’s various raids, and 
thereby and with intent he accomplished 
three purposes. He added to the large 
sum he had on deposit in a certa‘n bank ; 
he acquired an excellent local character, 
which might be useful; and while he 
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was doing legitimate work he was not 
wasting his share of illegitimate spoils 
in riotous living. Therein he differed 
considerably from his brother crooks. 

* It was found highly convenient to 
Captain Dering and his men to use 
Garton’s studio. The irregularity of 
hours, the variety of callers, and so on 
—necessary adjuncts to studio life, if we 
are to believe those who scribe the 
doings of Bohemia—suited the gang’s 
operations admirably. Cases would 
come and go without suspicion, for one 
thing. It can be said at once that’ the 
modelling clay was not always clay, nor 
were the carefully packed portraits 
always portraits. Nor, to continue the 
tale, did all the ‘‘ models ’’ who came to 
the studio pose for Garton’s brush. 
Some brought information; some 
brought—other things. 

You will see that a studio in which an 
entirely respectable artist works is 
naturally immune from suspicion. Scot- 
land Yard would not have looked for the 
Drent diamonds in the Heath Road 
studio; the gold plate, annexed with 
skill and daring from Lord Stanton’s 
residence, was melted down somewhere, 
of course, but who would have suspected 
the Heath Road studio? The famous 
haul from the Bandon, which the police 
never traced, and which they concluded 
had been smuggled out of the country, 
was no further, had they known it, than 
St. John’s Wood, but it is to be pre- 
sumed that, given the locality, even the 
Heath Road studio would have been 
exempt from search. 

You will see that it was quite an ex- 
cellent idea of Dering’s that if Garton 
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preferred painting to gambling he had 
better take a studio. It would be better 
for Garton, and excellent for the gang. 
Assuredly it was. A far-seeing man was 
Captain Dering. 


* * * + * + 


All the gang were present, and there 
Was a petty, and rather silly, wordy 
quarrel on. Captain Dering—regiment 
unknown, original name long since shed 
and forgotten—was pleased to be sar- 
castic. 

Laking, the philosopher, between th: 
puffs of a briar, had complacently stated, 
in a way that always annoyed Dering, 
that all he wanted to accomplish any- 
thing was Opportunity, with a good big 
O 





** So that’s your god, is it?’’ Dering 
had snarled. 

‘** Yes; and yours, please?”’ 

**Chance! That comes; you’ve got 
to wait for your blessed Opportunity, 
and it doesn’t always turn up!”’ 

‘*H’m! Well, as you missed a most 
excellent chance last week, I suggest 
that you get to know your deity better.’’ 

This was touching a sore point, and 
Dering told him to go to 

** Certainly,”’ 
thing to oblige.”’ 

Seaton interposed. ‘‘ Give me Luck,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ and plenty of it. Chance 
only comes with Opportunity, and Fe 

Benham interrupted. 

**Opportunitv ! Chance! 
What rot you fellows talk! Shamé, all 
of ’em. Personally, I make humble 
obeisance to the Other Man’s Mistake 
That carries me through.”’ 

**Do shut un,’’ snapped the painter. 
“Tt gets on my nerves to hear vou 
sharpening the dull edge of vour wits 
on each other. You are all wrong. 
Dering most.’’ 

Dering rose, swallowed an expletive. 
and said, ‘‘ Let’s wet to business. . I 
feel prettv sore. Timmy is nervy, and 
vou, Laking, are infernally disagreeable. 
If we are going in for this job, it’s time 
we settled it.” 

He drew his chair to the table, and 
the others followed suit. ‘‘ Now, Gar- 





said Laking, ‘‘ any- 





Luck! 





ton, give us your news. You've seen 
Thompson, they tellme. And drop your 
funny touches. We don’t want and 
won’t have any of your fooling. Just 
plain business, that’s all, if you don’t 
mind.”’ 

Garton flashed him a look which was 
not exactly pleasant. ‘‘Well, it’s true. 


I saw Thompson last night. The 
Colonel’s got the lot, about £60,000 
worth. He’s been to Duntons and Hol- 


lands with them. Been corresponding 
with Stein, too. However, that’s off.’’ 

‘* What's the hitch ?”’ 

‘* Oh, he wants what they are worth, 
that’s all. No bargains going. The 
historic jewels of the house of Went- 
worth are for sale, privately, at the 
market price per carat, plus a bonus for 
the history. No flies on the Colonel, 
Thompson says.”’ 

Thompson, it may be noted, was a 
salesman at Duntons, and he added to 
his weekly wage of £3 by selling valu- 
able information to Dering and Co. 

** He has also a couple of Holbeins for 
sale,’’ continued Garton dreamily. ‘‘ I 
have the commission to paint replicas so 
that there shall be no gaps in the ances- 
tral gallery.”’ 

Dering’s eyes flashed. 
Garton, you’re a marvel. 
earth——”’ 

** Oh, just a matter of chance, that’s 
all!’’ 

** Your god to the rescue, Dering,’’ 
chuckled the philosopher. 

‘* Shut up,’’ said the captain 
darkening face. 

** Go on, Garton,” said Laking. 

** He asked Brown if he knew a good 
man, and that worthy son of Israel re- 
commended your humble servant, at the 
usual rate! I’ve seen the gallant 
Colonel. He'll take my copying skill 
for granted. What he likes is the fact 
that Hampstead, where he lives, and St. 
John’s Wood, which I adorn, are fairly 
contiguous. He can keep an eye on the 
work. And——’’ 

He stopped and smiled. 

The men waited, Dering gnawing his 
moustache impatiently. 

‘*And I know where he keeps the 
diamonds !”’ 


** By jove, 
How on 


with 
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No one spoke. The revelation would 
come in Phil Garton’s own time and in 
his own delightfully exasperating way. 
But all breathed a little quicker, for this 
was getting ‘‘ warm.”’ 

‘In a safe,’’ he concluded, ‘‘ in his 
study.”’ 

“You cursed fool!’’ hissed Dering, 
and his fist clenched. 

The others laughed. 
Garton all over! 

Again the latter looked curiously at 
Dering, not a nice look. 

“It’s under his desk. Desk has to 
be lifted off. Sort of patent hive affair. 
Takes two to doit. I helped!’’ 

That was true. A dealer had come 
to see the diamonds and make an offer, 
and the Colonel, utterly unsuspicious, 

had commandeered Garton’s help in lift- 
ing the desk. 

Unwise, very. 


‘‘ That’s enough, Phil,’’ said Laking. 
“‘Let’s have a drink. This makes me 
dry. The next thing we shall have 
gently broken to us is that you have the 
diamonds in your pocket. We haven’t 
forgotten the Drent  take-in, you 
know.”’ 


This was Phil 


Garton smiled, and quickly put his 
hand into his breast pocket. Dering 
leaned forward, waiting and expectant. 

*“ No,”’ said the painter, as he brought 
out a cigarette case, ‘‘I haven’t got 
them in my pocket—yet.”’ 

Dering let fly a vicious oath. It 
might perhaps be forgiven him. _ Seaton 
grinned; the others shook with laugh- 
‘er Fairly had! 

*“T’ve had enough of this infernal 
rot,’’ broke in Dering, pushing his chair 
back. ‘‘We’ve no room for paint 
smudgers in this show. Either I go out 


or he ’’—with a vicious indication of 
Garton—‘‘ does! We work together. 
without foolery, or not at all. I’ve had 
enouch.”’ 

**Don’t be a fool. Dering,’’ said 
Seaton. ‘‘ You’ve always had your 


share, even when Garton has done all 
the work and enjoved his bit of foolimg.’’ 
*“Yes,’’ said Garton meditattixely 
** Dering has always had his shane = 
am quite sure he has had his sire !’” 





The tone and words were significant, 
and Dering flushed a beety red. He had 
had more than his share, and Garton 
knew it. 

‘** Well, what are you going to do?”’ 
asked Seaton. ‘‘ You two are always 
getting across each other, and one day 
it’ll land the lot of us in a mess. Toss 
up who clears out.”’ 

‘* There’s no need for that,’’ said the 
painter quickly. ‘‘ Dering is the chief. 
He says there is no room for me. We'll 
do this job, and then I'll go. I’ve got 
these two Holbeins to copy for one 
thing, and there are other—private— 
reasons.’”’ 

Nothing would move him, not even a 
belated apology from Dering. So it 
was settled. That job, and no more. 

‘*And Dering,’’ said’ Garton, “I 
should like to take all the cash I can 
when I go out of partnership, so I think 
I’ll take the stuff to McAndrew. Seems 
to me his. prices are getting lower and 
lower. He'll be offering eight or ten 
thousand for the Colonel’s lot, and he'll 
get full market price for those stones.’ 

Dering blustered and cursed, but with 
all the others blessing the suggestion 
that Garton should tackle McAndrew, he 
had to take his defeat and agree. 

He would lose that particular com- 
mission, that was all. 


* * * * * * 


Philip Garton was an Eton and Cam- 
bridge man, a gentleman. He had been 

a great asset to the gang. His cultured 
voice, immaculate bearing and manner, 
had been worth exactly the difference 
between success and failure in many a 
coup. 

Sobered—for the loss of Garton was 
no small thing—the plans were made to 
relieve the Colonel of his sparkling 
charge. That gentleman’s time of 
egress and ingress had been carefully 
noted and tabulated. It would have to 
be a late afternoon affair. At ten o’clock 


every night an old soldier mounted guard 
in the study, and ‘that upset the usual 
routine of a 2 a.m. affair. 

Dering and Seaton were to do the 
business; Garton was to be in reserve 
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‘“*PUT YOUR HANDS UP—guIcK!”’ 


and to receive the stuff at once and get 
away with it. 

You may have gripped the circum- 
stances. A noble house had fallen on 
evil times, and it had been found neces- 
sary to sell the family jewels. It matters 
not why, although you will presently 
know. Other people’s troubles are not 
of necessity our tribulations. 

The gallant Colonel—Thorpe, by the 
way, his name—had undertaken the 
painful task of salesman. He was not 
a fool, and was quite on his guard 
against thieves and dealers. 

Not expecting a rogue to masquerade 
as a portrait painter he had relaxed his 
caution with Philip Garton when the 
latter had called about the Holbeins. 
That was how it came about that Garton 
had helped the Colonel to lift the desk. 
The old warrior need not be blamed, for 
unless you knew absolutely to the con- 
trarv, you would never have suspected 
Philip Garton of being a “‘ crook.’” A 
jury would have said ‘‘ Not Guilty ”’ at 





sight. Dering, with his hard face and 
too keen eyes invited suspicion at once. 

The plans were perfected to the last 
detail, and Colonel Thorpe might have 
saved all bother and surrendered his 
trust. Dering’s men rarely failed. 

McAndrew, the fence, was duly 
apprised of the fact that, barring acci- 
dents, the Wentworth jewels would be 
on the market, and that he might be 
prepared to take them for £30,000. 

McAndrew knew the jewels quite well, 
and promptly offered £26,000. Big 
man, McAndrew. 

It was explained to him by Garton 
that the system of commission would 
cease, and that the price was £30,000— 
or another “‘ fence.’” Wailing, he con- 
sented. 

‘* The brute will make a clear thirty 
thousand then,’’ said Seaton, when Gar- 
ton reported this. 

** Oh,”’ said Garton, ‘‘ I don’t think 
he’ll make as much as that.”’ 
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‘Why not? He may have to wait a 
bit I grant you, but he’ll clear cent-per- 
cent in the end.”’ 

** Hardly as much as _ that,’’ 
Garton, and the subject dropped. 


said 


* * * * * 


On a late afternoon three days later 
the maidservant at the Colonel’s little 
house at Hampstead, a somewhat flighty 
damsel, was standing at the side entrance 
when she saw the Colonel approaching, 
accompanied by another gentleman. She 
beat a hurried retreat, and was in time 
to hear him enter the front door and 
lump-lump down the hall to his study. 
He had a game leg. 

‘The master’s come back;’’ she said 
to the housekeeper. 

““ Has he? I didn’t expect him for 
another hour. Take some hot water to 
his room at once. Is the study fire alf 
right ?”’ 

‘*Yes’m. I made it up ten minutes 
ago. There’s a gentleman with him.”’ 

‘** All right. I must go and dress. 


Listen if there’s a ring, and mind you go 


at once.”’ 

** Yes’m.”’ 

But Phyllis of the broom and duster 
fled to the bottom of the garden and 
there engaged in amours with the green- 
grocer’s young man. It took, she 
knew, quite an hour for the housekeeper 
to dress, and as for the bell, she could 
hear that, for the Colonel was pretty 
vigorous. 

Whether her defection from duty had 
any bearing upon subsequent events can. 
not be said with certainty. Nor does it 
matter. 

When the Colonel and his friend came 
out of the study some twenty minutes 
later a singular thing happened. The 
house, it should be explained, was an 
old one, narrow fronted, but deep. 
There was a garden in front full of big 
shrubs. A winding moss-grown path 
led through these shrubs to a side door. 
This door was as frequently used by the 
Colonel as the front one, and on this 
occasion he and his companion appar- 
ently purposed to make their exit from 
it. 
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They were about seven or eight yards 
from the side door, which was at the 
end of a fairly long passage, when it 
opened, from the outside, and Colonel 
Thorpe looked upon Colonel Thorpe! 

The situation was unique. Two 
elderly gentlemen, each with a game 
leg, upturned white moustaches, bushy 
white eyebrows, fresh coloured cheeks, 
check trousers, white spats. 

The new comer hesitated but for a 
moment, and then a very serviceable re- 
volver flashed into view. 

So far neither had spoken. Colonel 
No. 1 and his friend were nonplussed. 
Action and words came from Colonel 
No. 2. 

** Move an inch, and I’ll wing you 
both, or worse! I’m a dead shot! Put 
your hands up, quick !’’ 

They did, without protest. 

‘““Now you’’—and he _ indicated 
Colonel No. 1’s companion—empty his 
pockets, and pull the lining out. Put 
everything on the ground. Quick! No 
tricks, or I fire!’’ 

Colonel No. 1 cursed, as also did his 
friend. Under the stress of that un- 
wavering revolver the latter did as he 
was told. 

** Ah! three—four—five 
Thanks! No, leave everything 
Now, the other way round. You empty 
his!’’ and he compelled obedience. 

Colonel No. 2 looked at No. 1’s com- 
panion. A little strategy was neces- 
sary. One must go that the other might 
be secured. 

** IT don’t think I want you—yet! You 
can clear out. Gently! Walk by the 
wall, and keep your hands up.’’ 

The man obeyed, and passed through 
the side door into the gathering dusk, 
and freedom. 

‘** Now you, sir, right about turn, and 
walk slowly—slowly, do you hear ?—till 
you come to a door on the right. Stop! 
Now open it, and go in!” 

Colonel No. 2 was quick, and the door 
was snapped to in a couple of seconds. 

‘* My friend, you’re safe there for a 
bit, unless you’ve a jemmy up your 
” with a chuckle. ‘‘ You can’t 
get out of that!’’ 


cases. 
there. 
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He returned down the passage where 
lay the cases and the miscellaneous be- 
longings of Colonel No. 1 and his com- 
panion. 

‘* No,’’ he muttered, ‘‘ shan’t call 
Mrs. Vincent. She'll have a fit. 
Where’s the girl, | wonder?’’ 

Jane, it will be remembered, was phil- 
andering at the end of the garden. 

The Colonel pushed with his foot the 
spoil from the emptied pockets into a 
heap, picked up the jewel cases, and 
went to his study. 

There was no sound from the man 
behind the locked door. In the study 
the desk had been replaced over the safe, 
but this particular Colonel—the real one 
—doubtless curious to see what damage 
had been done—endeavoured to lift it. 
It needed two, it will be remembered, 
but he strained, nevertheless. 

A step behind hirn preceded the pres- 
sing of a large firm hand over his mouth. 


| 


His legs were tripped from under him, 
and without cry and but a minute’s 
struggling, so neatly was the task car- 
ried out, he lay gagged and bound but 
unhurt. He had not caught a glimpse 
of his assailant. 

A cloth was flung lightly over his head, 
but from the snapping of cases which 
reached him it was evident that the spoils 
were being re-annexed. 

The gas was lowered to the merest 
point of light, the cloth removed, and 
Colonel Thorpe was left alone. 

Exactly as he had anticipated, Mrs. 
Vincent, the housekeeper, when she 
found him, had a fit, and it devolved on 
Jane to cut the ropes and remove the 
gag. 


* « * * * * 


The man in the little room, a sort of 
glorified linen cupboard, had, as it hap- 
pened, a patent hinged jemmy in his 
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A STEP BEHIND HIM PRECEDED THE PRESSING OF A LARGE FIRM HAND OVER HIS MOUTH. 
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trousers pocket, or rather in the specially 
made pocket in the side of his trousers, 
and when half an hour had elapsed with- 
out the expected arrival of police he 
forced the door, and in stockinged feet 
slipped out and away, very angry, but 
not unthankful. 

It ought to be said that on this occa- 
sion he was minus the white moustache 
and eyebrows, and thus bereft stood re- 
vealed as Dering, no less. 


* * * * * * 


Seaton arrived first at the studio, 
having deemed it wise to double and re- 
double on his tracks. Phil Garton 
strolled in just as the former was de- 
scribing to Laking the untimely return 
of the Colonel, and how he—the real 
Colonel—had got Dering fixed. 

It’ll mean five years for a cert,’’ said 
Laking. ‘‘I’m sorry. The old chap 
had been out from half-past five till just 
before seven for weeks—constitutional 
round the Heath—and what made the 
old fool come back out of his time to- 
day I can’t think !”’ 

At twenty minutes to eleven Dering 
entered, cursing. He swigged heavily 
at a decanter, and then told his tale. 
‘We had got everything—five cases, 
not four—and hadn’t tumbled against 
a servant or anyone. Ran plop into the 
old boy as we were coming out. Held 
us up. I had to empty the stuff out. 
He let Seaton go—thought two might 
be trouble, I suppose, and shoved me 
into a sort of cupboard place. Re- 
volver at you all the way. No chance 
of a rush or anything. He’d have 
dropped you—flick! Heard nothing for 
an hour, so I broke out. What the 
devil made him come back? Where 
were you, Garton? Thought your job 
was guardian angel?’’ he sneered. 

‘*T was there,’’ said Garton, with a 
smile. 

Every face was an interrogation. 

** When he marched you into the little 
lock-up I slipped in and got the stuff.’’ 
(Observe this was not strictly true.) 


““You got it? Good Phil!’ said 
Seaton. 

Well, I got four cases. Left the 
other.”’ 
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*“Why ”’ jerked out Dering in a rage. 


‘* More in that than in the _ others. 
Fool!”’ 
** How do you know? Did you open 


it?’’ sneered Garton in his turn, with 
what seemed a little anxiety. 

‘* No, no time, and it was double 
locked. But it was full, that 1 swear. 
You’ve missed the best !”’ 

** Really? Well, 1 opened it—I was 
always quicker at that sort of work than 
you, Dering—and found the old chap’s 
medals, and a few other relics. Didn’t 
like to deprive the Colonel of them. No 
value except to the owner, you know. 
But if you’re so very keen I'll go back 
and get it, or perhaps you will!’ 

Dering, with overwrought nerves, 
cursed him fluently, and it is to be as- 
sumed he had reason. 

‘* Let’s have a look at the stuff, Gar- 
ton,’’ said Laking. ‘* Don’t-get ratty, 
Dering. If you didn’t open the case it 
isn’t your fault. And, if you remember, 
Thompson reported four cases, not 
five.” 

“* There was something in that case,”’ 
doggedly said Dering. 

‘*And when Garton apologises for 
being a tiara short, then you’ll know.”’ 

Garton smiled, and took the four cases 
out of his overcoat pocket. 

In the first a tiara flamed and sparkled. 

The sight revived Dering somewhat, 
and the scowl left his face. 

The painter snapped the other cases 
open and showed the glittering array. 

‘** There’s the complete collection,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ except the medals.”’ 

Dering, who was getting drunk, 
cursed him again. 

The jewels lay on the table and the 
men feasted their eyes on the sight. 

“ What now?’’ said Seaton, ‘‘ Don’t 
you think you’ had _ obetter’ get 
off with them, Garton? We ought to 
arrange to disperse, too. The old chap 
had a good look at me, even if Dering 
couldn’t be spotted again.’’ 

‘*T think it wise,’’ said Garton, 
gravely. ‘‘ And give this place a wide 
berth for a few months.”’ 

‘McAndrew will be waiting at the 
Ricardo for the stuff. You’re taking it 
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—that’s the 
Phil?’’ 

** What do you say, Dering ?’’ 

‘Go, and be d d to you, and get 
back quickly! We must be off. You 
can be back in an hour. Thirty thou- 
sand is the price, nothing less.”’ 

** There’ll be nothing less this time, 
Dering,’’ said the painter, significantly. 

He reopened the cases to transfer back 
to them the flashing load on the table. 
He replaced the tiara, and was just 
about to lay the necklace in its padded 
mould when he stopped and looked in- 
tently at it. 

*“'What do you make of that?’’ he 
said, handing it to Dering. 

_ The latter took it up and examined 
it. 

““Damn!’’ he said thickly. 

“* What’s the game?’’ asked Seaton. 

““ Duds!’ answered Dering with 
another oath. 

They looked at the whole collection. 
Exquisite imitations, nothing more. 

** What do you make of that, Gar- 
ton?’’ put in Seaton. 

“* We've been a day late. The Colonel 
must have sold the others. These were 
going back to be worn—on occasion. 
Duplicates. Hang it!’’ 

“You take it pretty 
Dering. 


arrangement, isn’t it, 





tame,’’ said 

Garton made no reply. 

** Well, I vote we give them to Garton 
as a sort of souvenir,’’ said Laking. 
That is, if you’re really chucking it to- 
night, Phil?’’ 

‘* Yes, I catch the mail home.”’ 

** Home?’’ sneered Dering. ‘‘ Didn’t 
know you had one. Oh, yes, he can 
have them. Adorn the future Mrs. 
Garton. Or sell ’em to McAndrew—if 
you can. Good-night. I’m off. You 
know where a letter’ll find me.” 

Laking shrugged his shoulders. 

** You might run down to Ricardo’s, 
Phil,’’ he said to Garton, ‘‘ if you’ve 
time. I don’t want to go, and Seaton 
won’t want to be seen out. McAndrew 
was to be there at twelve with the cash, 
wasn’t he? Tell him all about it. He'll 
say bad words, I expect. We don’t 
want to make him ratty by keeping him 
there for an hour or two, and no one 


going.”’ 





** T'll go,’’ said Garton. ‘“‘ It’s on my 
way, and won’t take ten minutes.”’ 

‘* Thanks, old fellow. You’re out of 
it, but we must keep in touch with that 
son of Israel! * McAndrew ’ ? 
Mclsaacs, rather! Well, good-bye, and 
good luck to you, Phil, old chap.’’ 

‘* Same to you, Jack.”’ 

Mr. McAndrew was a little nervous 
when twelve o’clock came and went, but 
he waited and was duly rewarded by 
the sight of Garton. 

**Got ’em?”’ 

oe Yes!’’ 

** The lot?’’ 

‘* Large tiara, small one, 
two pendants, and a star.”’ 

‘* That’s right!” 

“*You’d better see them ps 


necklace, 





‘“No! Are you mad? Slip me one 
at a time, low down, here. Here’s the 
handkerchiefs.’’ 

Garton smiled. This had _ been 


Dering’s work. It was quite ingenious. 
You sat at a table, close together. In 
your own pocket you wrapped a neck- 
lace up, in a_ handkerchief. You 
slipped it out of your pocket and into 
the fence’s waiting hand, low down, 
and close to his pocket. All over in 
three minutes! 

Of more interest to Garton was the. 
receipt of thirty thousand in bank notes. 

McAndrew protested that he would 
make nothing out of the deal. 

‘*No,”’ said Garton laughing, 
don’t suppose you will!” 

Even McAndrew had to smile. 

‘* All good ones?’’ queried Garton, as 
he put the notes in his pocket. 

‘“As good as your stuff,” 
McAndrew indignantly. 

*‘ All right. Only joking. Well, 
good-night. Hope you make a good 
thing out of ’em. The Heath Road 
shop will be closed for a spell, you 
know.”’ 

McAndrew grinned. ‘‘ Yes, so you 
told me. But you always know where 
to find me.”’ 

Crook and fence parted, each well 
satisfied. 

Philip Garton reached his ancestral 
home two days later, in time for lunch. 
He had stayed a night in town, being 


“y 


said 
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desirous, for reasons, of changing the 
notes into gold. 

His father, Lord Wentworth, 
unfeignedly glad to see him. 

** Phil, my boy, you’ve come at a 
confoundedly bad time. Smithers let 
me in for that trust money—every penny 
of it. Library’s gone. Timber’s 
marked for felling. And ’’—his voice 
shook—‘*‘ poor old Thorpe—you don’t 
remember Thorpe, he was in India till 
last year—took the stones, your 
mother’s and mine, to town to sell, and 
has had the lot stolen. Wired me a 
couple of hours ago. But he says he 
can get them back.”’ 

Phil Garton, Lord Wentworth’s son 
and heir, smiled at, the Colonel’s optim- 
ism. 

The old peer wept. 
jewels it was too much! ‘‘That’s 
all right, sir. I’ve been doing a bit of 
diamond dealing. Sorry I’m such a 
wretched hand at writing. Runs in the 
family. Here’s what Thorpe had,’’ and 
he put the jewels on the table. 

“Why why. . .” 

‘‘ Don’t ask any questions, sir. I 
assure you I didn’t steal them! I heard 
they were for sale, and well, I 
got them. Ought to have written, I 
know, but I thought I’d make a bit more 
before I reported progress. So ’’— 
Garton’s remarks lacked sequence, but 
there were, as we know, reasons—‘‘ so 
if eighty thousand is any use to you, 
sir, you can have it. I made a good 
bit these last few years, and in fact my 
last deal brought me in a clear thirty 
thousand.”’ 

** Phil, my boy, I didn’t think you 
had it in you! Still, I don’t like this 
idea of trade. No Wentworth a 

‘*Oh, it wasn’t trade, sir, exactly. 
Luck, and Chance, and things like that, 
vou know.”’ 

‘* Well, boy, I don’t understand it a 
bit. But come and see your mother. 
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She’s not down yet. Bit upset, natur- 
ally. By the way, Thorpe had dupli- 
cates made of the tiara and the rest. 
Wires they took them as well. Bit of 
a sell if they thought they had secured 
two tiaras and two everything, eh, boy? 
Thorpe had another case made fo? 
them.”’ 


‘* That would be the fifth case, sir?’’ 

“Yes, yes! That was his idea. 
Still,’’ the old peer rambled on, ‘‘ it was 
a bit of a sell for ’em, boy, eh?’’ 

Phil Garton, otherwise the Hon. 
Philip Fenton, agreed. 

It was a sell; first, for Dering, who 
ought to have opened the fifth case 
wherein the duplicates had been. Then 
Garton could not have put the originals 
in the fifth case, and the excellent imi- 
tations in the others, and well, 
you see! 

Also, for McAndrew, who is still be- 
wailing the loss of thirty thousand 
pounds in exchange for that which had 
no value to him in his particular busi- 
ness. 


The old peer stopped outside the bed- 
room. ‘‘ And, boy, I had to let a couple 
of the Holbeins go. Not a word of 
that to your mother. She——”’ 

‘* That’s all right, sir, I’ve got those 
as well,’’ and a much bewildered old 
nobleman followed his son and heir, the 
Hon. Philip Fenton, into the room to 
share the breaking of the news. 

Before our painter and ex-crook slept 
that night he had come to the conclu- 
sion, as the result of some meditation on 
the events of the past fortnight, that 
it is quite possible to hatch out a beauti- 
ful scheme—as he had done—but to find 
a better provided by some of the freak 
gods who tangle and unravel Coinci- 
dence and Circumstance as they will. 
**TIt all planned out beautifully,’’ he 
muttered as his eyes closed, ‘‘ beauti- 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE 
NORTHUMBRIAN STYCA. 


By F. W. BURGESS. 


T has been a mystery to me where my 
husband, who was accredited with 
being lucky in all his bargains, got 

his treasures from. In the days before 
we were married my friénds were always 
looking with envious eyes on the quaint 
jewellery Peter had given me. First one 
would say, ‘* Ethel, you are a lucky girl 
to have won the love of Peter Brown, 
‘the lucky man.’ ”’ ‘Lhen another would 
exclaim, ‘*‘ Is that one of Mr. Brown’s 
old gold bangles?’’ This was rather 
worrying, so | put them all away, after 
trying in vain to discover where Peter 
had tound the curious old-fashioned gold 
ornaments he had so lavishly given me. 

‘* When we are married, dear, I wiil 
show you more, and tell you where they 
were ftound,’’ he had said. 

One of my friends hinted at treasure 
trove belonging to the Crown, and sug- 
gested that if the gold I wore were really 
old it must have been discovered on 
somebody’s land where it had been 
buried for centuries. 

I always intended finding out about the 
jewels the moment I had Peter to myself, 
but I had too many things to think about 
on our wedding day, and somehow or 
other our honeymoon passed so quickly, 
and so happily, that it was not until we 
were settled in our little flat in Ken- 
sington that I heard the story of our 
lucky land, and of the possessions my 
husband owned in one of the Eastern 
counties. 

Mr. George Smith, an old friend of 
Peter, had called to congratulate us, and 
had accepted our invitation to spend the 
evening with us. Our chairs were 
drawn up to the fire and the men had 
lighted their pipes. 

Looking across the room at a small 
bookcase which my husband had told me 
revolved, behind it being a small safe, 1 
suddenly remembered the jewellery, and 


wondered if more of those curiously 
wrought treasures in gold were in there. 

‘* Peter, dear,”’ I coaxingly asked, 
‘do tell me about the gold ornaments 
you gave me,’’ adding, *‘ Perhaps Mr. 
Smith knows about them?’’ a jealous 
thought flashing through my mind that 
if so, my husband had trusted a friend 
more than his future wife. 

‘*No, Ethel,’”’ replied my husband, 
hastily, ‘‘but I do not mind telling 
George, too, for we may need his help; 
the chase after gold is getting rather 
exciting—suspended for a time, you 
understand, Smith,’’ he added, looking 
across at me, and smiling, indicating, I 
suppose, that our marriage had inter- 
fered with his bachelor plans. 

‘* Lucky again; gold and something 
better, too,’’ replied Mr. Smith, who, 
turning to me, continued, ‘* 1 knew Peter 
as a boy, and he was always lucky,”’ 
adding, with a bow, ‘* luckier now than 
ever.”’ To which compliment I did not 
answer; I only smiled and, I think, 
blushed a little. My husband seeing my 
confusion began at once to redeem his 
promise. 

‘“You have noticed this ring, of 
course,’’ he commenced, turning round 
the plain ring of pure unalloyed gold he 
always wore. 

Of course, we had both seen it often, 
but as Peter always appeared to object 
to anyone noticing it, I had never asked 
any questions about it, and I gathered 
that Mr. Smith had not done so either. 
We both nodded, and Peter took the ring 
off his finger for us to examine. In the 
centre instead of an engraved monogram 
or signet, such as might have been ex- 
pected in a ring of that shape, there was 
a small disc of metal, evidently an alloy 
of silver and copper, on it some letters 
and a few rude characters. 
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‘*A very curious ring,’’ Mr. Smith 
remarked, as he handed it back, asking, 
** Has it any special history ?”’ 

“Yes, it has,’’ my husband replied, 
adding, ‘‘ This ring brought me gold 
and land, too, but,’’ he added savagely, 
as if, like Canute of old, he would have 
controlled the ocean had he been able, ‘‘ it 
would have been of greater extent had 
it not been for the inroads the sea has 
made in that part of the coast. I bought 
the land,’’ he went on, ‘‘ and found some 
of the treasure it contained,’’ adding, 
confidentially, ‘‘ and I believe there is 
more still if I could only reach it.’’ 

‘“Then do I understand the ring 
helped you to make a lucky discovery of 
hidden treasure ?’’ I enquired. 

‘“Yes, dear,’’ replied my husband 
smiling. Then leaning back in his chair 
he went on, ‘‘ I had better tell you the 
story, for I think you want to hear about 
-"" 

Of course I wanted to hear about it, 
and I could see by his look that Mr. 
Smith did, too; indeed, we both begged 
him to go on. 

‘‘It is a curious ring,’’ he began, 
again, adding questioningly, ‘*You know 
what this is set in the top?”’ 

I told him I thought it looked like a 
Northumbrian styca—my uncle was 
a collector of old coins, and I had fre- 
quently helped him to arrange his Saxon 
specimens. 

‘* Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘ you are quite right. 
What you see is the obverse of a silver 
styca,’’ adding as he turned to his friend, 
** Rarer as you know, perhaps, than the 
usual copper styce.’’ 

Mr. Smith did not interrupt, but siz- 
nified his assent by a nod, so Peter went 
on. ‘I bought the ring some time ago 
with all the treasure and wealth it was 
supposed to carry with it. I made quite 
sure about the legality of the purchase,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ because had I not done so ! 
should as a man of honour have felt com- 
pelled to refund some of the plunder. 
However, I risked a little on the pur- 
chase and, as the man who owned the 
ring and the land I bought had not paid 
much for it, and as all to whom it origin- 
ally belonged had died out, I consider 





that I am the lawful owner of all the ring 
has brought me, and will bring me in the 
future.” 

** Now for the story, Peter,’’ I chimed 
in. 

‘**T am getting to it,’’ he said, as he 
refilled his pipe with exasperating <low- 
ness. Then settling down to his narra- 
tive, he continued; ‘‘ I was going to visit 
a friend in the eastern counties when, in 
an out-of-the-way place not far from the 
coast, I had the misfortune—a by no 
means uncommon incident when motor- 
ing—to meet with a slight accident. Do 
what the chauffeur and I could, the car 
would not move, and there was nothing 
to be done but leave it for the night and 
seek shelter from the sea fog at the inn 
in the village, which I knew to be not far 
distant. It was when seated in front of 
the fire in the inn parlour that I became 
acquainted with Mr. John Cox, who 
owned the Manor House not very far 
away. He had dropped into the inn for 
a chat: with someone, and frankly ad- 
mitted he was tired of being alone in the 
Manor. It was not a very pleasing 
place, I thought, as I looked out of the 
window, and I ventured to comment on 
its dullness. To this Mr. Cox replied 
that it was what he was accustomed to 
see almost daily, but he had had about 
enough of it. The sea, according to 
his opinion, and I think he was right,”’ 
said my husband with emphasis, 
‘““seemed to be getting nearer to the 
Manor every day, and he thought that 
possibly some day it might come in with 
a rush and swallow up a great tract of 
land, as it did, you know, when the sea 
swept over the lands of Earl Godwin, 
leaving the Goodwin Sands a menace to 
shipping ever since. 

** On Mr. Cox’s invitation,’’ continued 
my husband, ‘“‘ I called at the Manor in 
the morning, while my man was seeing 
to the car and getting it to rights. I 
was astonished to find so much that was 
beautiful there, for the house contained 
many real treasures in antique furniture. 
Some of them are here now,”’ he said, 
pointing to several pieces of black oak, 
of which I was already very proud. 

Peter then proceeded to relate how he 
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was now the possessor of the estate once 
the lands of a Saxon noble. ‘he family 
who had owned the estate from the days 
before William the Norman came over 
had all died out, but the lands, which 
had been growing less and less by the 
steady encroachments of the sea, had 
been sold many times, the old Manor 
changing hands as olten as its owners 
grew tired of the rather desolate and 
unproductive property. 

** When I admired the furniture on my 
first visit,’’ said my Husband, ** Cox, 
pointing to an old glass-topped table full 
of oddments—some really valuable— 
said, ‘ There area fetw Saxon relics which 
have at one time or another been found 
on the land or under it, notably a gold 
Saxon torc, and a bracelet composed 
of a few silver coins of the ninth century. 
The Manor is, of course, as you see, a 
sixteenth century building,’ Cox told me, 
and then went on to explain that it stood 
on the traditional homestead of a Saxon 
chief. As I had told him I was a 
bit of an antiquarian he drew my atten- 
tion to the curious ring on his finger. 
Every written document about the 
Manor, he said, referred to the ring, 
which in its gold setting contained a 
styca of Ethelred II., King of North- 
umbria. Moreover, what was evidently 
traditional belief, repeated again and 
again by the several owners of the ring, 
testified to the treasures of gold which 
_ the ring would some day reveal to its 
wearer. It was evident that each suc- 
ceeding owner had had some belief in the 
existence of concealed treasure, and 
handed the ring on as an heirloom to be 
associated with the estate, always giving 
their representatives instructions that, 
whenever the lands were transferred or 
bequeathed, the ring must go with them. 

‘* I asked Cox whether he had dis- 
covered the secret,’? my husband con- 
tinued, ‘‘ for I was getting much inter- 
ested in the story, in the reality of which 
my new acquaintance evidently believed. 
He replied that he ‘ thought it might be 
true that there was buried treasure in the 
land,’ but where it was he could not tell. 

** Cox allowed me to peruse the docu- 
mentary evidence, which was found in a 
box full of old parchments,’’ explained 
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my husband, adding impressively, ‘‘ I 
was satisfied that the facts recorded told 
of gold on five points, the location of 
which, tradition said, the ring alone 
could give. I asked Cox if he wished 
to sell. He did, but scented a man with 
more money than sense. Which,’’ Peter 
said, laughingly, as he glanced at his 
friend Smith, ‘‘ you know was not 
true.”’ 


‘* He asked too much at first,’’ con- 
tinued my husband, ‘‘ but in the end I 
bought the estate which was, as the more 
recent deeds indicated, partly under 
water at high tides, and when I surveyed 
the land I found a good deal was always 
under water. The Manor, the curios, 
and the ring, were all conveyed legally, 
and I made it a special point that my 
solicitor should make it quite clear that 
my title to everything known or un- 
known under land or sea, and above it, 
too, was unassailable. The lawyer 
talked big about treasure-trove and the 
Crown mining rights, but I ignored his 
reference, determining in my own mind 
to take all 1 found without making the 
matter public. I consoled myself that if 
I found a Viking’s ship I would hand it 
over to the Nation and thus save the 
coroner the trouble of holding an inquest 
on it. I never found one,’’ Peter went 
on, adding cheerfully, ‘‘ But King 
George is a sailor, and if I do he shall 
have it. 


‘“To make a long story short, I 
cleared some of the quaint bits of furni- 
ture out of the Manor, and I left my new 
friend, the former owner, in charge of 
the land as tenant, at a low rent; 
making it conditional that if anything 
came of my examination of the deeds he 
would give me his personal aid in any 
digging operations I might decide on. 
To this he readily consented. The ring 
was evidently old, and for ought I could 
tell was contemporary with the styca of 
Ethelred it contained. I must confess I 
felt a sentimental interest in the affair— 
I don’t mind telling you now we are 
married, dear—for Ethel is my wife’s 
name, you know,’’ he explained to Mr. 
Smith, adding, ‘‘ Surely of 
descent.”’ 
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I laughed, and I took the ring from 
Peter’s finger once more. 

‘** Look closely at it, Ethel,’’ he said, 
** You will find the old lettering reads 
EDILRED. 1 thought it strange at 
first that a Northumbrian styca should 
have been made a talisman for lands in 
East Anglia. I remembered, however, 
that Bercta, the wife of one of the 
Northumbrian Kings, came from the 
same spot. Then | put on my consider- 
ing cap. The letters were seven in 
number, two more than the five treasure 
points on the documents. I tried several 
plans of locating the places where there 
might be treasure. None of them 
worked, but somehow I fancied I had 
scented a solution in the letters. On the 
reverse of the coin was a cross, and 
below it five pellets. I sketched these 
on a piece of paper. The I.L. I found 
made up the limbs of the cross; then, 
instead of the pellets, I placed the re- 
mainder of the letters thus’’—my 
husband drew a piece of paper from his 
pocket on which the remaining five 
letters of Edilred had been placed in the 
following positions :— 

E 
D R D 
E 

“It was rather a fanciful solution, but 
it proved a lucky guess. My luck, you 
know,’’ he added, with a smile. ‘‘From 
the deeds I found that the estate had 
originally lain almost in a circle—a ring 
fence to landward. Measured from the 
centre, where I had placed a stake in the 
land according to the measurement of the 
deeds, I found that R stood almost at 
highwater mark. Having ascertained 
from an old man who had worked from 
childhood on the estate that a gold torc 
had been dug up from under a mound 
just 160 yards from the central pole, due 
west, I then tried the same distance on 
the east, but the sea covered it. Alas! 
to the south the deep waters had long 
swallowed up the spot marked on the 
plan. Thus it was that the central R, 
the North E, and the West D, were 
alone available. J found gold treasure 
of considerable curio and intrinsic value 
at E, ten feet deep in the virgin soil, but 
investigation showed that the hole had 
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been bored and the gold dropped in. 
The Manor House was evidently of much 
later erection and lay far to the West 
away from the encroachments of the sea 
—for the present at any rate.’ 

Then after a short pause, during which 
no one spoke, pointing to the one beau- 
tiful gold tore he had taken from the 
desk behind him, he said, ‘‘ That is 
nothing to the jewels found at the West 
point. When I excavated in the centre 
at R, he went on, ‘‘ I found a jar full of 
silver pennies of some of the earlier and 
rarer Saxon types.’’ Then addressing 
Mr. Smith, Peter asked, ‘‘ Have you 
noticed how many sales of Saxon coins 
there have been in the London salerooms 
lately ?”’ 

Mr. Smith said that he had. 

** Well,’’ my husband went on with a 
smile, ‘‘ they fetched excellent prices, 
and I am nursing the rest a bit. It will 
not do to let down the price by flooding 
the market.’’ 

Then rising from his seat and opening 
a desk, he selected from a drawer, where 
he showed us quite a little pile of silver 
coins, a beautiful silver penny of Alfred 
the Great, on the obverse of which was 
the well-known monogram of the 
London mint. 

‘* Keep this, Smith, as a souvenir,’’ he 
said, adding, ‘‘ some day you shall go 
down with me to the Manor.”’ 

Mr. Smith thanked him and rose to 
go, for it was getting late. When the 
door had closed Peter said, ‘‘ Now, dear, 
we will look at the jewels in the safe. I 
want to have some of them set for you 
to wear, and then I think we might send 
most of the gold ornaments to Christie’s. 
It is rather risky to keep them.”’ 

Needless to say, womanlike, I just 
gloated over the beautiful things Peter 
showed me. 

** Ethel,’’ said my husband, ‘‘ 1 value 
the styca still more because it bears your 
name. It is a lucky coin for it led me to 
the ‘ King’s Hill,’ where, you know, 
history and legend say Ethelred the 
Saxon king of Mercia was buried. He 
had become a Monk of Bardney Abbey, 
and resigned his crown after the murder 
of his Queen Osfrida. It was there I 
found much of the gold treasure.”’ 


————— — 








IN THE INFANT CLASS. 


The new teacher had arrived at the 
school, and the children were doing their 
best to form an accurate estimate of her 
abilities, temper and general character. 
The first lesson was to be on natural 
history, and the teacher had chosen the 
interesting but complex subject of the 
cat. 

‘* Now, children,’’ she said, ‘‘ tell me 
what sort of clothes pussy wears.’’ 

No answer. 

‘“ Come, come!’’ said the new teacher, 
trying to extract the right answer by 


’ 


naming something that pussy didn’t 
wear. ‘‘ Does she wear feathers?’’ 


No reply. 

** Or does she wear an apron,’’ went 
on the teacher facetiously, ‘‘ or a silk 
blouse, or a cotton overall ?”’ 

Such ignorance was more than a little 
boy in the front row could stand. 

‘* Please, ma’am,”’ he asked earnestly, 
‘* ain’t you never seen a cat?’’ 


THE CANNY SCOT. 


A Scotsman at the dentist’s was told 
he must take gas. While the dentist 
was getting it ready, the Scot began to 
count his money. 

The dentist said somewhat testily: 
**You need not pay until the tooth is 
out.”’ 

‘TI ken that,’’ said the Scotsman, 
** but as ye’re about to make me uncon- 
scious, I just want to see how I stand.”’ 


THE HUMOUR 
OF THINGS. 


TOMMY TO THE RESCUE. 

Remedies are unfortunately sometimes 
worse than the disease which they are 
made to cure. Tommy’s mother had 
made him a present of a toy shovel, and 
sent him out in the sand lot to play with 
his baby brother. ‘‘ Take care of baby, 
now,’’ said his mother, ‘‘ and don’t let 
anything hurt him.”’ 

Presently screams of anguish from 
baby sent the distracted parent flying to 
the sand lot. 

‘* For goodness’ sake, Tommy, what 
has happened to baby !”’ said she, trying 
to soothe the wailing infant. 

‘** There was a naughty fly biting him 
on the top of his head, and I killed it 
with the shovel,’’ was the proud reply. 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 

Many of the most curious results— 
always unconscious in their humour, oi 
course—arise from the fact that the 
youngster has misheard or misunder- 
stood the teacher’s meaning. 

‘** The equator,’’ said such a one, 
a menageri lion 
earth.”’ 

_“* Noah’s wife,’’ said another, 
called the Joan of Arc.’’ 

‘* Water,’’ wrote a third, ‘‘ is com- 
posed of two gases, oxygen and Cam- 
brigen.’’ 
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Lava,”’ replied a fourth. ‘‘ it what 
the barber puts on your face.”’ 
‘* A blizzard,’’ insisted a fifth, ‘‘ is the 


inside of a fowl.’’ 
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AN AMBIGUOUS LAUDATION. 


A well-known divine was preaching 
one Sunday morning on the subject of 
*“‘The Great and Small Things of 
Creation.’’ To illustrate his thought 
that nothing was either too vast or too 
tiny to be of interest to God, he pro- 
ceeded to these words: 

‘* The Creator of this immense uni- 
verse created also the most infinitesimal 
atom in it. The Architect of these vast 
mountains fashioned also the tiniest 
thread of gold running through them. 
The God who made me made a daisy.”’ 





BEST WISHES. 


** What do you think ?”’ exclaimed the 
theatrical star proudly ; ‘‘ they are going 
to name a new cigar after me.”’ 

“Well,” rejoined the manager, 
**here’s hoping it will draw better than 
you do.”’ 


HE SPECULATED. 
The banker dismounted at a certain 


place in Washington and got a small boy * 


to hold his horse. Returning in ten min- 
utes he was surprised to find another— 
smaller—boy standing at the horse’s head. 


** How is this?’’ he said. ‘‘ You are 
not the boy I left my horse with.”’ 

** No, sir,’’ replied the youngster. ‘‘ I 
speckilated, and brought off the other 
feller for a halfpenny.”’ 





THE TALLY. 


** What are those notches in your 
gun?”’ asked the flirt. 

‘* They represent men,’’ replied the 
Colonel, ‘‘ who thought they was 
smarter than I was.”’ 


‘* A good idea; I'll have to notch my 
parasol handle.’’ 





EMPLOYER (to Messenger Boy asking for a rise of a shilling): ‘* You are 
rather a small boy to be earning seven shillings a week,’ 


MESSENGER Boy: ‘I know I am small, but to tell you the truth, since I have 
worked here I’ve been too busy to grow. 
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PaTIENT: ‘I seem to have a great deal of trouble with my breath, doctor.”’ 


| Doctor: ‘Ah, I'll soon give you something that will stop that.”’ 
, 
| 
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HIS GOOD DEED. 


Here is the latest Boy Scout yarn. 
Every Boy Scout, as is generally known, 
has to do one good deed every day. A 
high personage connected with the move- 
ment once said that the most tragic 
spectacle he could imagine was a Boy 
Scout wandering about in search of a 
good deed and finding it not. Somebody 
suggested that the boys should work in 
couples—say, one boy might knock an 
old lady down and the other pick her up 
again. The second boy’s good deed is 
obvious; the good deed of 
the first lies in having pro- 
vided a good deed for the 
second. 

However, to the story. 
One unfortunate youth had 7 
utterly failed to find a good | 
deed, and had retired to¥ 
bed disconsolate. As he | 
lay sleepless with misery, he 
heard a faint squeaking in 
the room. He scrambled 9] 
out of bed, and found that @ 
a mouse had got caught in | 
a trap. 

** My good deed at last !’’ 
he murmured happily, as 
he took out the poor little 
prisoner—and gave it to the | 
cat! 





FOR THE BLIND. 


A carpenter once hung a 
box outside his workshop 
‘‘For the blind’’ printed 
on it. iy 

Several passers-by put Jf 
money in it, and everything 
went smooth till, at the ex- 
piration of three weeks, a 
lady contributor who was 
passing noticed that the 
box was no longer hanging 
out, and so she queried :— 


““Well, Mr. Carpenter, 
I see you have taken your 
box away.”’ 


“* Yes,’’ said Mr. Carpenter, ‘‘I got 
enough, thank you.”’ 





Mavarce Geese 


SON AND HEIR: 
made that remark to-day. 
(frantic gestures from his sisters) about Mr. Long- 
wind’s preaching this morning! ”’ 


‘*Got enough?’’ asked the lady, in 
surprise. 

** Yes,’’ said Mr. Carpenter. ‘‘ How 
do you like it?’’—as he pulled down the 
new blind on the workshop window. 





NOT BORN THERE. 

The man had returned to the village 
of his childhood and accosted a 
venerable old chap of some eighty 
years. As the conversation proceedea, 
the man said: ‘“‘I suppose you have 
always lived here? ”’ 
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PATERFAMILIAs: ‘‘ Now, my boy, just give us a rest; 
you should think more and talk less! ”’ 


‘** Why, dad, that’s twice you have 
Once about me and once 


(Then silence fell over that festive board.) 


**Oh, no,”’ said the native, ‘‘1 was 
born two good miles from here.”’ 
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FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


By LADY EDNA. 


FROCKS AND THRILLS. 


A smart idea for a hat 
Headgear. is represented by a 
crown wf the coarsest 
meshed gold net veiled with leaf green 
ninon de soie, and supplemented with a 
little brim of velvet in the same tone. A 
tall upstanding ‘* brush ’’-decorates the 
side back of this attractive model. 
Bright mustard coloured straw is a 
very popular choice for Spring models ; 
a dear little boat-shaped hat (also de- 
signed for the holidays) is given an 
underbrim of old rose panne, and the 
crown is given a wreath of panne roses 
in beautiful shades of yellow and rose. 
Small black rice straw models have 
brightly coloured brushes placed at every 
conceivable angle. 


There promises to be 
a really great liking for 
chic little costume coats 
having the fronts cut sharply away. 
These coats are for the most part some- 
what short, though their length is very 
largely a matter of personal choice. 
Basques frequently account for the 
lower part of the coats, and a quaint 
idea is introduced just now to the belts 
that are added; very often the belt only 
appears at the back, and the top part of 
the coat is slightly gathered into it. 
There is very little difference in the 
general effects of the skirts as they still 
continue to button on the side or down 
the centre and often at the back. Dame 
Fashion, I hear, is doing her best to 
introduce pleats into our skirts again 
but I doubt if they will really become 
popular just yet. We are one and all 
clinging to the smart, narrow little 
skirt which is so universally becoming. 


Costumes. 


A great number of new 


Blouse models are being shown 
Notes. just now designed for 
wearing with the latest 

costumes. Among these may be men- 


tioned a pretty model in fine French 


lawn, hand-embroidered and made in 
quite a new shape with long basques. 

A practical little blouse for wearing 
with a plain morning costume is in 
white serpentine crépe embroidered on 
collar and cuffs with dark navy floss 
silk. Most exquisite are the hand-made 
models in white muslin and fine linen; 
some are just plainly trimmed with tucks 
and tiny crystal buttons, others have 
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SMART DRESS FOR EVENING WEAR, THE 
BODICE EDGED WITH FUR AT NECK AND 
WRISTS, WITH GOLD EMBROIDERY. 


insertions of hand-made ‘crochet lace. 
Cotton crépe blouses are given a 
Robespierre collar and turned* back 
cuffs of either mauve, rose, or china blue 
washing silk. Magyar blouse com- 
posed of rows of heavy insertion joined 
together are dainty when mounted on 
coloured ninon. 
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A NEW COAT IN FAWN CORDUROY CLOTH. 


Crépe de chine is to be 
Modish _ one of the most popular 
Fabrics. materials for dressy 
summer frocks, and the 
patterned kinds are _ really lovely, 
especially when the design is rendered 
in the same colour as the background. 
Silk crepon is another fabric that will 
come in for its full share of popularity 
perhaps on account of its excellent 
washing qualities. A simple little dress 
either in mist blue or shell pink looks 
really delightful in this material. 
Cotton ratine will stand in high favour 
for the fashioning of plain washing 
coats and skirts. It can be had in 
many shades including pansy purple, 
and a shade known as burnt orange. 
Canvas cloth is another material that is 
well liked for light weight costumes and 
is quite inexpensive. 
Imitation sponge cloth is a _ very 
becoming fabric and looks its best when 
made up quite simply. 


One pretty bride has 
A Bridal chosen silver and white 
Gown. brocade decorated with 
valuable old Brussels 
applique lace. The Court train which is 
cut in one with the dress is to be lined 
with dull silver tissue and edged on the 
inner side with trails of white heather. 
The corsage is cut in a rather low square 
and veiled with the Brussels lace; the 
sleeves, which are long and ught fit- 
ting, are also veiled in the same manner. 
Old Brussels lace will also form the 
mob-cap, and attached to this will be a 
long fine tulle veil nordered all the way 
round with seed pearls. A _ second 
attractive wedding robe has been deve- 
loped in oyster white satin, having a 
tunic drapery of white mousseline de 
soie caught up with a large wreath of 
orange blossom and green leaves. The 
train is quite a short one and is attached 
to the stoulders. 


Frocks for school room 

Modes for wear are usually very 
School Girls. simply made and are 
either carried out in 

serge, cashmere or fine cloth. The blue 
serge frocks with the detachable yoke 
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and sleeves of net are worn by the 
school girl and are, to my way of think- 
ing,’ very practical. Another useful 
choice is the little dress of dark navy 
cashmere made in the one-piece effect 
and finished at the neck with a turn- 
over collar of embroidered muslin or 
lawn. Some mothers like their girls to 
wear a white cashmere blouse with a 
navy serge skirt, the skirt provided 
with bretelles or a neat band that is 
stitched on to it, so that there is no 
unsightly hiatus between the skirt and 
the blouse. The knitted coats and caps 
are excellent for school wear, and 
nearly every girl possesses at least one 
set of these comfortable garments. 

For best outdoor wear some girls 
like a light one-piece frock and a long 
coat of cloth which entirely covers it, 
but I really think for this time of the 
year a smart tailored coat and skirt is 
preferable. For instance, can you 
imagine anything more effective than 
a pretty nut brown cloth costume made 
with a fairly tight skirt and plain 
slightly Empire coat, under which is a 
cream net blouse over pink ninon. A 
small sailor collar and _ turned-back 
cuffs gives this blouse a delightful 
finish. Talking of blouses reminds me 
that there are some effective little 
models for girls in white voile, with a 
little coloured silk embroidery intro- 
duced down the centre and on the col- 
lar. Jap silk also looks well and 
washes beautifully. Very little decor- 
ation is needed on a blouse of this fab- 
ric, a little val lace or some fancy but- 
tons being sufficient. 


'N BEAUTY’S BOUDOIR. 
_ 


Required: Two drams concentra‘ed 
infusion of quassia, two drams vow- 
dered borax, four 

Hair Lotion drams pure glycerine, 
for Children. four drams methylated 
spirit, twelve grains of 

camphor, four grains carbolic acid, and 
rosewater to make up the whole to six- 
teen ounces. Dissolve the camphor in 
the spirit, and other ingredients in the 


rosewater. Mix the two solutions 
and keep tightly bottled. This mix- 
ture keeps the hair clean and also pro- 
motes growth. 





A SPRING COAT AND SKIRT IN NAVY BLUE 
RATINE. 
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An excellent paste for the hands 
which is highly recommended by a well- 
known beauty | doctor 
For the Hands. is made as _foliows: 
Beat up four yolks of 
eggs with a quarter of a pound of 
honey, and mix with it a quarter of a 
pound of expressed oil of almonds and 
two ounces of blanched and powdered 
bitter almonds. Add a little oil of 
lemon to give it a perfume. Mix 
thoroughly and rub on the hands twice 
daily, just after washing. Coarse 
brown sugar is good for rubbing on the 
hands before washing, and will make 
them soft and white. Olive o:]1 mixed 
with potash is also considered excellent 
for improving the hands. Put a pint 2f 
pure Olive oil into a porcelain jar and 
immerse in a saucepan of boiling water. 
Into this stir very slowly one and a half 
pints of boiling water mixed with two 
tablespoonfuls of refined potash. Stir 
the mixture constantly and let it boil 
slowly until it thickens like jelly when 
cobled on a plate. Always stir with a 
wooden spoon, perfume with essence 0} 
rose, put into a jar and set aside ‘or 
use. Rub well into the hands every 
night before retiring, and wear large 
gloves. 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN SHOULD 
KNOW. ° 


Take a teaspoonful of permanganate 
of potash, dissolve in a quart of warm 
water, and work the 
sponge in it for ten 
minutes, then in seve- 
ral clean waters. After 
a few days’ using it will become almost 
white, even cleaner looking than when 
new. To prevent the fingers from be- 
coming stained with the permanganate 
use a piece of stick to squeeze the 
sponge. 


To Clean a 
Bath Sponge. 


Stuff the shoes with 

To Clean Suede paper then dip a piece 
Shoes. of cloth in turpentine, 
and rub the _ suede. 

Continue rubbing, turning the cloth 
when soiled, till the shoes look quite 
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clean. Put in the air to remove the 
smell of turpentine. 


After washing fine silk 
hose, rinse them in 
water to which a little 
blue has been added. 


A Stocking 
Hint. 


This helps to preserve the colour, and 
keeps them a good black. 


OUR HOME COOK. 


Stew about one pound of rhubarb 
with a piece of lemon 
peel and plenty of 
sugar; rub it through a 
sieve, then mix with 
one ounce of butter melted, two table- 
spoonfuls ‘of breadcrumbs, and three 
beaten eggs. Line the edge of a pie- 
dish with good pastry, pour the mix- 
ture into the dish, and bake until 
cooked. Serve hot with custard sauce. 


Rich Rhubarb 
Pudding. 


Smooth a dessertspoonful of Robin- 
son’s Patent Barley with a little milk, 
and pour this into a 
pint of hot milk and 
allow to cook for five 
minutes. Add sugar to 
sweeten and a little lemon flavouring, 
also a well-beaten egg. Place in a 
moderate oven in a buttered pie-dish, 
until the egg sets and the pudding is 
slightly browned on top. 


Barley 
Pudding. 


Take a pound of fresh 
cod and boil it for 
twenty minutes, break 
it into flakes, put it 
into a saucepan with egg sauce, heat 
it over the fire. Just before serving 
add_ half-a-dozen oysters. Garnish 
with mashed potatoes. 


Cod with 
Oysters. 


Wash and boil a teacupful of rice. 

When it is cold, put it 

A Tasty Dish.into the centre of a 

shallow dish. Garnish 

the edge of the dish with lettuce leaves ; 

put quarters of hard-boiled eggs. Put 

a ring of sliced beetroot round the edge 

of the rice, and serve with a dressing 

composed of oil and vinegar in equal 
parts and a little cream. 
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A Pleasant Way to Health 


No Special Diet—no drugs—no loss of time— 






just a glass of sparkling, refreshing, purifying 






ENO’S 
‘FRUIT j 
SALT’ Baas 


This is 











the 






BEFORE BREAKFAST. natural way. 








This well-known standard aperient gently stimulates the liver, the body’s filter. 
With this important organ working properly the blood becomes pure, the 
nerves normal, the impoverished tissues restored. Sound refreshing sleep, 
a clear brain, a hearty appetite, and a good digestion are sure to follow. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, S.E. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES EVERYWHERE. 


® 
The New No. 12 Visible Model 


HAMMOND Typewriter 


This is the only STANDARD 
machine on which can be writ- 
ten any LANGUAGE in any 
style of TYPE, beside which, 
Perfect Alignment, Any Width 
of Paper and Uniform Impres- 
sion are exclusive HAMMOND 
features. 





WAMMONO 
VIS/BLE 


We have a few Re-built Machines, guaranteed 
Ideal or Universal Keyboard £11 10s. Od. 


MACHINES SUPPLIED ON INSTALMENT SYSTEM IF DESIRED. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue and Specimen of work 
THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 


LONDON BRANCH: 50, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. ns ae 
Square. LIVERPOOL: 17, The Temple, Dale Street. 
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